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PEOPLE are moving back to Paris. ... The mid-season openings 
have filled the shops with new Fall fashions. ... The theater 
season is just beginning in London... . Operas and concerts are 
about to start at Covent Garden and the Salle Pleyel... . The 
Paris automobile show is always one of October’s high spots. . . . 
There’s horse-racing at Chantilly. ... And, for the artistically 
inclined, the Grand Salon draws its multitude. . .. All over 
Europe the pulse of life is quickening . . . the tempo is swifter 


... the season is drawing to its height. 


This is the time when Bar Harbor, Newport, and Long Island 
"Hamptons yield to Autumn. People are moving far from the 
summer’s scene. And whether their October pleasure is found 
in England or on the Continent, year by year sophisticated 


travelers elect to go with France-Afloat . . . the French Line. 


Many on board are seeking the swiftest route to England 
(which the French Line provides, via Plymouth). And a host of 
others wish their autumnal France 3000 miles sooner. (From 
Pier 57, North River, to the covered pier at Le Havre, French 
Line atmosphere gives this extra France.) There’s courtesy of 
service (from stewards who speak English) ... renowned French 


cooking .. . supreme comfort and congeniality on France-A float. 


This is a perfect Fall for travel. French Line rates are ex- 
tremely low; and Tourist Class on all express liners has been 
sumptuously enlarged. . . . Any authorized travel agent will 
be glad to help plan a delightful autumn trip for you’ with 


France-Afloat. .. . French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


drench Line 


ILE DE FRANCE, October 1 and 22 PARIS, October 8, November 4 
CHAMPLAIN, October 4.an129 * LAFAYETTE, September 24, October 15 


DE GRASSE, October 1 and 27 * ROCHAMBEAU, October 15, November 19 
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RE you a grin-and- : 


bearer, in this winter of uncertainty? ... 
are you a grouch-and-fighter? . ...why not 
copy the birds, who neither fast nor hiber- 
nate but fly away? # Ends that will barely 


meet elsewhere, tied ina bow with streamers — 


...all the little comforts you’ve been miss- 
ing ...pleasant service, clothes of real chic, 
charming people with leisure to amuse them- 
selves... yours for a song, with no chorus 
of gloom  An:apartment in Paris, a villa 


_in the south, rock-bottom hide-outs in Brit- 


tany, Normandy, Alsace-Lorraine, Corsica, 


to make the new poor feel like Croesus ull ; 


the storm blows over a The children in 


school, taught to think, not parrot, getting 


an accent to bless you forever... for the man 
who has carried his load too long... year 


‘round golf at Le Touquet, the Paris Auto~ 


Show in October, a motor trip through the 
Chateau Country to the Riviera, never love- 
lier than in autumn .. . if he’s too tired to 
relax at first... Luchon, Vichy, Evian, Aix, 


Vittel at out of season rates # Back to Paris: 


to buy clothes when the Transatlantic crowd 
is gone... winter sports in the Alps or the 


Pyrenees . . . spring in Roman France, at_ 


Biarritz, on any coast that calls # Six 
months away, and you'll come home made 
over ... sane and poised and strong. : 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE _ 


1 East 57th Street, New York City 
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“On the Century’ 


Recisrrations at the 
hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 
finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not 
far from The Pennsylvania Station, The Bar- 
clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 
and unostentatious service for overnight or a 


more extended visit. 


THE 


BARCLAY 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 
111 EAST 48tH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Cool-weather travel... 


private car luxury... 


10. A MILE, OR LESS 


Do something different. Plan your 
winter this year in India. Over there your dollar buys 
about a dollar-and-a-quarter’s worth.* Cool-weather 
temperature is perfect. Private tourist saloon-car travel 
is the most luxurious and comfortable way of doing a 
new country. Cost, about 50c a mile, or less than 10c 
each for a party of 6 or 7. You live in a suite-on- 
wheels... living room, bedrooms, bath, kitchen, and 
fare-exempt servants’ quarters. You make jumps 
coupled to fast expresses. You side-track yourself for 
as long as you please in the city you’re exploring, 
your car serving as your hotel. You may quit ship at 
Bombay, Colombo or Calcutta, travel all over India, 
and resume your sea voyage where you will. English 
is spoken everywhere. First-class catering will be 
done by Railways if desired. Full information and 
sample itineraries from India State Railways, Delhi 
House, 38 East 57th Street, New York. Or consult 
the better travel agents. 


*at rate of exchange prevailing September 1, 1932 


Native vegetable seller at Jaipur. 
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wages and lavishly serves food 139 days in the CARINTHIA, new- 


and drink to all who desire. est of Cunarders especially built 
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Belo WV the Equator lies almost for cruising...at a price to com- 


all of the CARINTHIA’S unique Pare with what you would spend 
route... the only World Cruise af home! Westward from New 
South Seas: York, Jan. 7 next...fromLos An- 


geles, Jan. 21. Rates from $2000. 


that sails to the 


Tahiti, Rarotonga, Samoa, Viti 


Literature from your Local Agent or 


e COOK'S 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 


25 Broadway, New York 
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By Lucy Embury 
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CADILLACS | 


sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
eo hauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
find return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
Telephone Wickersham  2-6400. 
Central Cadillac Renting Corpora- 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


SORIES AND FASHIONS” 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


sive and original formal, sports and 
fashions. Domestic and imported 

of every type. Personal Shopping 
A—Plaza 3.400, Ext. 380. 

to 50th Street, New York City. 


WILLOUGHBYS 


bthing well worth considering before 
that trip. Headquarters for the 
still and movie cameras and acces- 
on the market, to suit the expe- 
1 amateur as well as the most expert 
tapher, 110 West 32nd Street, New 


SRER*™ LOUIS SHERRY, INC. 


) Sherry Shops and Restaurants, on 
j and Park Avenues, are the rendez- 
bi the social elite. There can be found 
Voyage Baskets, Foreign Favors and 
pnowned Chocolates and Bon Bons. 

Park Ave. 373 Fifth Ave. 748 Fifth 


| 
GMETICS* DE MAR. 
tamin “D” in 


“VITA-RAY”™ 
beauty preparations 
hises to establish a long sought food 
ient. Give your skin this new Vitamin 
ity Diet. “Vita-Ray” considers health 
and health gives beauty. 9 Fifth 
me or at leading Department ‘S ; 


CES CRAVE IT” 


i¢ Earle Essential Cream replaces the 
S essential, natural oils baked out. by 
ng Summer of sun bathing. Fashion- 
faces require its thorough clean ing, 
Fecious nourishment! At better = 


ie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New Y« ok 


JRIST™ 


iskets and Flore] Pieces a Specialty. 
fers sent to any part of the world by 
ph or cable. Reliability and auality 
red.. S. W.. Cor. Madison. Ave. at 44th 


OTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


ew York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
=d as the Creative Designer of the “En 
ume” Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, New Yerk. 


RS”* RICHARD KOPPEN 

ine fur coats; featured for Fall & Wia- 

at theis lowest prices. Also “ 

sent” for the well dressed woman in 
Cloth Coats and sumptuously fur- 

med cloth coats. 

17 West 45th Street. New York. 


FITS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 


OVINGTON’S 
ur Wustrated 1931-32 Gift Folder sent 
B request. A great selection of uniaue 
valuable articles that distinguishes this 
e as the 5 eeminent Gift Shop. 

437 Fii Avenue, New 


ND BACS” MISS PENN 
esigners and manufacturers of indi- 
ial hand bage and Travel Kits. Repair- 

mounting and relining. One new 
lel with cigarette receptacle specially 
ed. 562 Madison Ave., New York City. 


somet hing ; 


MARIE EARLE | 


DARDS INC. | 


TRAVEL’'S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 
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October travellers, this season’s 
styles seem to be made to order: 
travelling, especially in the Fall, 
never any costume that equals the 
suit in general utility, appearance and sat- 
isfaction. The new season emphatically 
suit styles; 2 piece, 3 piece and 4 
suits in endless variety are 


favors 
piece 
worn. 

Nearly all costumes, whether suits or the 
new Parisian “Trottuer” tailored dress 
modes display a belt; usually of the strap effect allowing one to 
designate the waist line where it is most becoming. 

The newest modes invariably are fashioned with a high neck 
line and many have capelets or a cross-tied neck scarf—indeed 
the twists and turns given these new scarfs oft-times feature the 
costume. To give the same effect many of the new bodices cross 
themselves in a surplice mode so as to fit snugly. 

In evening gowns the swank idea as delineated by 
is to cover the shoulders and neck but to display an extremely 
bare back—the smartest new gowns closely imitating the backs 
of the sun tan bathing suits, with just a strap or two as a visible 
support. 

To be strictly swagger this year—“You must know your 
sleeves,” as one stylist puts it: These are designed in puffs, bal- 
loons, and slashes, according to the latest Parisian conceptions: 
The silhouettes produced thereby tend to add to your height and 
to indicate slenderness. 

This Autumn, travellers can select their Fall and Winter 
with less apprehension of being wrong later. A marvellous va- 
riety of coats in fabrics and styles seldom equalled are exhibited 
by Richard Koppen, New York. Sumptuously fur trimmed modes 
are the vogue, with capes and often detachable. 
give a abe to the new costumes ideal for travel, 
many of detachable fur pieces are attractively 
the new 7 costumes. Likewise extremely 
entirely without fur are very popular with both young and 
old and colors and fabrics that harmonize with 
the woolen frocks considered so very swagger. The McCutcheon 
Co. display a distinguished assortment of new woolen sports 
apparel. One jersey suit, particularly attractive (and also in- 
expensive) has a blue jacket with plaid skirt, a reversible plaid 
or plain scarf, and is ornamented with silver buttons. Another 
mode a blue Angora dress with black but- 
tons and black suede belt. An invisible check runs through the fabric. 

Still there is no hard and fast rule for fall fabrics, except 
that, as in other things just now, it is fashionable to dissemble 
and popular to be thrifty—it’s fashionable to wear cottons that 
simulate woolens, and the smartest woolens simulate silks, 
while the most popular silks simulate rough and crinkly woolens. 

B. Altman & Co. feature the ‘““Meadowbrook’’—a 4 piece tailored 


being 


& Co! 


coats 


These 
because 
with 
youthful coats 


scarfs 


worn 
shown in 


are 


shown is woolen 


suit—with single ‘breasted jacket, skirt and shirtwaist, straight 
knee-length top coat—and man tailored. Also a “Chanel” top 
coat and jacket suit of tweed, trimmed with velveteen. Another 


with a diagonal brown and white top coat and a brown jersey 
blouse. 

In shoes Delman & Co. line of street 
footwear, featuring pump designs in all shades to match the 
fashionable fabrics and some with one eyelet bow ties. 

As often mentioned before, we consider a travel wardrobe in- 
complete without a beauty kit. The new “Complete Make-Up 
cabinet offeréd by Marie Earle is just the thing. 


offer a stunning new 


” 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. E é 4 ¥ 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 


Jusi write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 
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“HATS—GOWNS” MAC VEADY INC. 
Importer: Individual models direct from 
the most famous European couteriers and 


designers. 
10 East 56th New York City. 


Street, 


DREICER & CO. 
. J. Case, President. 
eee bare, gns in Diamond, 


Precious Stone Jewelry. 
741 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“JEWELS” = INC. 
Pearl and 
Room 902, 


and 1. EB. 57th St. 


LAURA’S 

Six weeks hair 
mant roots: 18 
4532 Murdock 


restorer; stimulates dor- 
Treatments, per jar $5.00. 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. C. 


“BAGS—LUGGAGE—TRUNKS” 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD CORP. 


Smartness, utility and durability mark all 


“Crouch & Fitzgerald” luggage and as 
all travellers know ‘‘The Luggage makes 
the Individual.” 
New York: 400 Madison Avenue 

“MEN’S STORE” J. P. CAREY 

Grand Central Terminal—upper level, 
west (or Vanderbilt Ave. side); a travel- 
lers’ store for men’s things: Knox Hats, 
Knitex Topcoats, Manhattan Shirts, Flor- 


1 undeviating stand- 
lues in Quality Merchan- 


sheim Shoes, etc. An 
ard of Better Va 
dise. 


“PERFUMES” MATCHABELLI 
_ Prince Matchabelli world famous per- 
fumes, favored by European Royalty and 
American Aristocracy; At all leading de- 


partment Stores and Finer Shops. 
“OPTICIANS” B. M. LEVOY, INC. 
For many years Travelers’ N. Y. Head- 


quarters for dependable optical equipment, 


Marine and Field glasses; Kodak and 

Photographic Supplies, 608 Fifth Avenue, 

bi ee 

“PHOTOGRAPHER” H. T. KOSHIBA 
For life-like resemblances, whether for 

your own family or for autographed gifts 

to your favored friends, Koshiba photo- 


| graphs are unexcelled. 


660 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
3ar Harbor, Me. Providence, R. I. 


“PUBLIC ASSISTANTS” TAYS 

Chaperons, Licensed Drivers furnished: 
Shipping Service, Travel Tours, Hotel and 
Theatre Reservations arranged. Special 
rates to Travellers. Highest references. 


“Truly At Your Service.” Fraternity Club 


Bldg., 22 E, 38th St.—Phone Caledonia 
5-3700. 
“SMART TRAVEL WARDROBES” 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 

Every last article of clothing accessories 

or luggage that the cosmopolitan traveller 

desires will be found in Altman's complete 
stocks of fine quality merchandise. 

5th Avenue at 34th Street, New York City. 


“SPORTING COODS” 
A. G. SPALDING BROS. 


Internationally known as headquarters 
for all kinds of authentic sporting equip- 
ment 2nd apparel. Uptown and downtown 
stores: 19 Beekman—28 New Street—5148 
Fifth Avenue. 


“STATIONERY” DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


Art Stationers and Engravers: correct 
quality stationery for all occasions. Special 
Offer: 106 Engraved Visiting Cards with 
the name plate—up to 15 letters $5.00 com- 
plete. Samples on request. 

556 Madison Ave., New York. 


REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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ALONG THE 
HIGHWAYS 
F IMPERIAL ROME 


- Thousand Miles of Roman Roads—Mon- 
ats to Ancient Engineering Genius—The 


ndations of Antiquity’s Greatest Empire 


By Haroip Warp 


\4X ROMANA! 

Today, nearly twenty centuries after they 
were first echoed from city to city of the 
stern world, those three syllables still work: 
: spell upon the imaginations of men. They 
bolize a miracle: a tiny village, Roma, perched 
hill amid swamps and enemies; forty acres of 
entrated power and destiny, spread thence 
- lands and seas, expanding through eight 
dred years of time until its name and its 
unding civilizing genius were acknowledged : : 
yughout two and one-half million square miles ee wa oa 
sarth. A handful of Latin farmers, crafty, ; ¢ raut Wolff 
ent, stubborn and laborious, transmitted their THE PONT DU GARD NEAR NIMES 
ormulated dream of Empire from century One of the best preserved and most impressive Roman structures in existence, the Pont 
century; the dream took shape, became an du Gard, near Nimes, France, forms part of an aqueduct twenty-five miles long. The 


: section crossing the valley of the River Gard is 157 feet high and 303 yards long. The 
e on the standards of conquest that led across builder is thought to have been Vipsanius Agrippa, son-in-law and co-ruler with the 


100 miles of Roman roads, from the coasts of Emperor Augustus. 

ica to Scotland and from the western frontiers 

shina to the Pillars of Hercules. Then, from 

residence on the Palatine, first of the seven hills, within easy jurists, linguists and archaeologists have followed in the tracks of 
*h of the “Golden Milestone” he had erected in honor of the the imperial legions, salvaging the remains of the Titan, which, 
am’s brilliant conclusion, Octavian Augustus Caesar, heir of dispersed to all points of the compass, are still so potent even in 
us, tranquilly inaugurated that magnificent brief pause in the their decay to excite the imaginations and to influence the policies 


ny of nations: “The Peace of Rome.” ; of men. ‘ ; » 
‘his theme is as eternal in its fascination for the human mind “Could not every man go whither he would, without fear? 
is the City which first gave it substance; armies of scholars, wrote Aristides of Smyrna, in his eulogy of Marcus Aurelius 


Roman ruins at Baalbek, Syria. 


Antoninus. “Are not all 
harbors busy, are not 
mountains as safe as 
cities? Is there not the 
same charm in all fields, 
whence Dread has van- 
ished? There are no 
streams impassable, no 
locked gulfs. The earth 
is no longer iron but 
clad anew as for a feast. 
Hellenes and barbarians 
may wander from their 
own homes to return to 
their own homes; the 
Cilician Gates, the nar- 
row sandy roads of 
Egypt through Arabia 
present no terrors of 
mountain pass, torrents 
or savages: to be the 
[IXmperor’s subject, to 
be a Roman, is the one 
talisman.” 

High praise for any 
government, yet the 
worthy Aristides said 
no more than was being 
thought by thousands 
who looked upon the 
Roman world and 
found it good: even 
Iepictetus the slave, 
Plutarch the scholar 
and St. Paul the Apos- 
tle, agreed that, outside 
of Rome and Roman 
citizenship, there was 
no security for life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of 
happiness—or salvation. 

Possibly the full se- 
cret of this achievement 
will never be known, 
but for every traveler 
in Iurope, North 
Africa and the Near 
Kast there is more than 
enough evidence of the 
manner in which Rome, 
the Engineer, built its 
world: aqueducts and 
baths, | amphitheaters 
and circuses; sewers, 
walls and bridges ; tem- 
ples to all the gods, 
triumphal arches, fora; 
military camps whose 
names survive in the 
“Chester” of many 
Iinglish cities: it needs 
but a keen eye and a 
historical interest to see 
these scattered bones of 
the Mammoth from 
which the varied cul- 
tures of modern Eu- 
rope evolved, 

And, basic to them 
all, the very nerve of 
Imperial power, the fa- 
mous Roman _ roads: 
three hundred and sev- 
enty-two great high- 
ways listed in the 
Antonine Itineraries, 


Orient and Occident 


THE RUINS OF PALMYRA 


In the third century A. D., Palmyra was one of the richest trading centers of the 

Roman East, and through its gates passed many of the chief luxuries of Rome: silk, 

jewels, pearls, perfumes and incense. The arch seen here is said to have been erected 

in honor of Zenobia, the queen who revolted against Roman power. In the distance 
is an ancient temple and an Arab castle. 


European Picture Service 


THE AQUEDUCT OF CARTHAGE 

Time and vandalism have been unable completely to destroy the great aqueduct from 

Zaghouan to Carthage, eighty miles of waterway raised by the engineers of Rome to 
supply Carthage with some six million gallons of water daily. 


many of which, 
Algiers to London, 
port the weight of 
tor cars—just as 
ruts made in them - 
Pompeiian carts ha 
by a chain of accider 
perpetuated themsel 
in the “‘standard gau 
of the modern raily 
Indeed, so astute wer 
the Roman engineers 
planning their ro 
that the Imperial route 
over the Julier Pass ¢ 
the Alps is consider 
better than the moder 
one, while in Britair 
great stretches of pres 
ent highway follow the 
trajectories laid dow 
by the Roman c 
querors. 
Watling Street of L 
don is Roman from 
to end; its continua 
through Kent is 
same road traveled 
Chaucer’s Canterb 
pilgrims. The “Foss 
Way,” running fr 
Lincoln through 
town of Bath (ce 
brated in Roman tim 
as “Aqua Solisye 
one of the most ¢ 
brated of Imperial 
watering places) 
knew the tramp of ‘th 
legions under Cae 
Large stretches of E 
lish railway parallel 
courses of old highwa 
—and, of course, th 
is Hadrian’s Wall, tha 
Cyclopean defense 
against the turbulent 
Scots. 
The administrative 
genius of Rome was the 
result of an extraordt 
narily successful com: 
bination of technical 
efficiency, legal talent, 
political astuteness and 
a vast tolerance of all 
customs and__ beliefs 
which did not directly 
challenge the supremacy 
of the Empire. Wher- 
ever the legions went, 
governors followed to 
establish order, archi- 
tects and engineers t0 
construct all manner of 
public works. The po 
litical hair-splitting and 
intellectual restlessness 
which made Greece het 
own worst enemy had 
small part in Roma 
statecraft. Invasion, 
occupation, coloniz1 
—frequently by legio 
naires, who, with their 
families and descend 


ROME’S MASTERPIECE AT SEGOVIA 


Vill anybody compare the idle pyramids, or those other useless though renowned structures of the Greeks with these many indispensable aque- 


cts?” 


The question asked by the Roman engineer Sextus Julius Frontinus, in the first century A. D., characterizes the spirit which built the 


oman Empire and the great structures which still stand today. This aqueduct at Segovia, built of granite without mortar or clamps, is 2,700 feet 
long, 102 feet high and formed of 109 arches in two tiers. 


created so many towns now starred in guide-books-—a 
able orgy of building, and the distant City on the Tiber had 
1 a new jewel to her crown. Whatever troubles came after- 
s were speedily resolved, by diplomacy where possible, by 
if necessary. The Roman Peace held firm until Rome, ex- 
red by her destiny and trapped in the nets of change, turned 
rds the East—toward that Byzantium, renamed Constanti- 
» where, embalmed in an autocratic formalism, brilliant, im- 
le, unapproachable, the Roman Spirit was preserved for the 
ition of later ages, like a beetle in amber. 

1e traveler who plans his itinerary with a view to Roman 
luities is quickly involved in the embarrassment of choice. 
him—-or her—the “Grand Tour’? would extend from the 
ern border of Scotland, traverse England to the Channel, 
h he would cross into Belgium; and thence down the Rhine. 
d with remains of the Roman limes or boundaries, and into 
cé. Reaching Paris, city beloved of Julian the Apostate, his 
» would continue southwards to Lyon, capital of Roman Gaul, 
se strategic position on the Rhone still gives her immense 
ary and commercial importance. Southwards still, through 
ineyards and gardens of Provence—Roman Narbonensis— 


whose cities, from Vienne and Valencia to Avignon and Arles, 
are saturated with memories of the Empire. Thence across to 
Bordeaux in Aquitania and into Spain, whence Hannibal marched 
to make his last stand for Carthage in distant Cannes. 

Across the narrow Straits of Gibraltar, North Africa draws the 
traveler on: through the immense domains of Roman Mauretania, 
Numidia, and Tripoli the way leads through deserts and desolation 
where once flourished city after city whose remains—a paradise 
for archaeologists—beckon incredibly amid the sands from Ceuta 
to Carthage: here, where Nature offered least, the patience and 
energy of Rome exacted most. 

Eastwards there is Egypt, the granary of the Empire; from 
opulent Alexandria up the Nile to Syene on the frontiers of 
Ethiopia whence came gold and ivory; along the coasts of Pales- 
tine from Gaza to Antioch; down the Red Sea, past Berenice, into 
the Indian Ocean, to distant Canganore (Musiris) on the south- 
western coast of India, headquarters for Roman traders. 

And. of course, Italy herself. from Verona to Magna Graecia: 
the Isles of Greece, favored and favorites of the great traveler. 
Emperor Hadrian; thence eastwards from Corinth to the ordered 
chaos of the Near East; a network of roads, cities, provinces and 


THE CHIEF ROMAN ROADS 


OF 
ENGLAND, WALES 
& SOUTHERN SCOTLAND 


From Gregory's “The Story of the Road” 


The roads of Roman Britain radiated in all 
directions from London extending as far north 
as the Clyde and the Forth in Scotland. Ac- 
cording to the Itinerary of Antonine, the length 
of the roads amounted to 2655 Roman miles. 


colonies; Pergamum, Sardis, Ephesus, Baalbek, Tvana, Samosata, 
the birthplace of the great skeptic, Lucian; and Ninus, the ancient 
Nineveh. Further still to the very fringes of the Orient where. 
in a little village in the Tarim Valley of China, portraits have been 
found proving communication between the Chinese and the eagerly 
welcomed “Yavana’—Roman merchants. 

Small wonder, then, that the enthusiastic Aristides should con- 
clude his panegyric of Empire in a vein reminiscent of Kipling: 
“The world need be no more described; no laws or customs re- 
tailed; for you have been the leaders for everyone, have opened 
every gate and given every man his freedom, to see with his own 
eyes.” 

Fortunately for the modern tourist whose curiosity, however 
keen, is limited by time, energy and his pocket-book, the still visible 
evidences of ancient Rome may be sampled with a minimum of 
special planning. By keeping fairly close to the main-traveled 
highways, with a few good guide-books and sharp eyes, anyone 
who does not run too fast may read for himself a little of the story 
left behind by Rome the Builder, Rome the architect and engineer 
of a civilization which only 
now—thanks largely to the 
Machine—shows signs of fat- 
al exhaustion in its mighty 
race against time and chance. 

Because of their importance 
in showing him what to look 
for, our tourist should remem- 
ber that the Roman citizen 
everywhere clamored passion- 
ately for four things: Water, 
Triumphs, Gods and Games. 
This quartet of desiderata 
stimulated the practical genius 
of Rome to some of her great- 
est surviving monuments: 
aqueducts, sewers and baths: 
triumphal arches and memo- 
rials to conquest; countless 
temples and basilicas; and the 
theaters, amphitheaters and 
circuses which, from the ap- 
propriately-named Colosseum 
at Rome to the provincial rep- 
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Hadrian’s Wall, the fortifications which defended the northern frontier of the Roman 
province of Britain, extended for a distance of seventy-three miles from Wallsend on the 
Tyne to Bowness on the Solway. The stone walls stretched between a series of forts 
four miles apart, each holding five hundred men. These fortifications which were con-— 

structed at the command of Emperor Hadrian, were erected about 122-26 A. D. 


A ROMAN HIGHWAY IN SYRIA 


Heavily laden donkeys still plod over these large stones laid down 
by Roman road builders centuries ago. 
munitae—were built in four layers: the lowest consisted of large 
stones; upon them rested the rudus, or layer of road metal; then 
followed broken brick cemented by lime, while the surface often 
consisted of a pavement of angular slabs. 

raised above the ground to facilitate drainage. 


Orient and Oci 


licas all the way from Timgad to Chester, kept the populace of | 
Empire in good humor. a 
In all of these structures Rome, of course, led the way. Att 
height of imperial rule, under Augustus and later, there were t 
hundred and fifteen miles of water-supply, distributed among fo 
teen aqueducts of from six to forty miles long. Most of them! 
their sources in springs and streams in the neighborhood of R 
and only a portion of their respective courses ran overhead o 
great arches with which tourists associate them. Neverthe 
ruins of two of the largest, the Claudian and the Anio Nov 
may still be seen stretching along the Campagna, while at 1 
Porta Praenistina in Rome it is possible to see the junction ¢ 
seven at their entry into the city. Taken together these imme 
public works supplied over one and a half million cubic meters ¢ 
water a day—half a million more than the capacity of the Tiber 4 
that point, and sufficient to provide an assumed population of 
million with 1800 liters of water daily. The present per cap 
supply of Rome is about 800 liters per day. But, of course, mt 
of this water was for the Baths, of which there were several hu 
dred, with a capacity of so 
50,000 citizens a day. 
One of the ancient aq 
ducts, the Marcia, is sti 
use; its restoration, celebrate 
by Pope Pius IX in Septem 
ber, 1870, being almost the 
official act of the Ro 
Church before it lost the te 
poral power, This fact 
speaks volumes for the 
ciency and thoroughness 
which Roman public w 
were accomplished. 
Further proof of the — 
markable skill of Roman 
neers, their audacity and | 
sight, is revealed in other 
duct remains scat 
throughout Europe and 
Africa. A few references ¥ 
have to suffice. 
Most celebrated of the 
is the magnificent Pont 


Orient and Occident 


Roads of this kind—viae 


As a rule roads were 


hich, passing 
the Gard in 
1 France, 
he ancient city 
res (Nemau- 
Erected more 
1eteen hundred 
ro, possibly by 
‘eat Agrippa 
ilso built the 
itheon, and the 
the large pub- 
1s of Rome), 
foot stretch of 
arches _re- 
for sheer 
and impres- 
3, one of the 
\spiring monu- 
of antiquity. 
160 feet from 
ley of the Gar- 
ne fifteen miles 
limes, its three 
arches are con- 
1 of enormous 
of stone, so 
ly fitted that no 
or mortar was 
o bind them. 


an of the two lower tiers is graded from fifty to eighty feet, 
he upper arches are a uniform ten feet in spread. The 
apers from twenty feet at the base to ten feet at the top, 
which is the capacious waterway, or specus, lined with 
cement still in excellent condition and covered with flag- 


When the Emperor Diocletian abdicated in A.D. 305 in favor of his co-r 
by strong walls and memorial gates at Salonae on the coast of Dalmatia. cer 
is now called—was founded, many private houses and public monuments were built int 


H. C. Ostrander 

THE RUINED GRANDEUR OF TIMGAD 

A typical Roman colonial city in North Africa, Timgad was founded in the year 100 A.D., 
in the reign of Trajan and situated at the junction of six highways. The ruins of the 
forum with its paved floor and splendid columns, of the amphitheater seating four 
thousand people, of the large baths with mosaic floors, of the market, the temples 
and paved streets, and of the triumphal arch of Trajan seen here all indicate the 

high degree of civilization of Rome’s African outposts. 


en thas 
From 


THE PALACE OF THE EMPEROR DIOCLETIAN 


mental mausoleum of the emperor was transformed into the cathedral. 


Rostovtzeff's “A History of the. Ancient Wo 


stones so large that 
even the Gothic invad- 
ers could not carry 
them away for build- 
ing purposes. During 
its centuries of flow 
the water deposited a 
twelve-inch layer of 
lime, sizable blocks of 
which have been used 
to build many of the 


surrounding houses, 
while the village 
church of Bézonce 


was entirely  con- 
structed of this ma- 
terial unwittingly be- 
queathed by the Em- 
pire in its decline. 
The Pont du Gard, 
aristocrat of Roman 
ruins, is unique in 
France; for, although 
thirty other cities in 
Roman Gaul are 
known to have been 
equipped with aque- 
ducts (at Antibes one 
of them is still in use), 
few of their remains, 


from Marseilles and Bordeaux to Lyon and Paris, are to be seen 
today. But cross the Pyrenees into Spain and they spring up 
again: benevolent monsters of the past, sometimes winding their 
stony coils through the very streets of the modern cities. 

In Segovia, Trajan, the soldier-emperor, 


caused to be built an 


Me 


vid’’ 


egents, he built for himself a large fortified palace surrounded 
Several centuries later when the city of Spalato—or Split, as it 
o the various buildings of the palace. The monu- 
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THE MARKET PLACE AT ASSOS 


Though it was only one of the medium-sized cities of Asia-Minor, Assos, as this restora- 

tion shows, possessed impressive public buildings. At the left end of the agora stands 

a temple: at the right, the hall of the municipal council. The left side of the market 

is occupied by a large portico similar to the basilicae of the Roman Forum while a 
bazaar with shops and store rooms occupies the other side. 


aqueduct whose remains extend for half a mile, rising nearly a 
hundred feet above the pavements of the old town. The two tiers 
of arches are built of heavy granite blocks, exquisitely dressed 
and, like those of Nimes, fitted without cement. This is one of 
the finest of Roman aqueducts, but at Tarragona, at Merida and 
Toledo the traveler will marvel at others; all showing with what 
care Rome attended to the vital needs of her colonials—and how 
little she anticipated the fate which so many of her works would 
outlive. 

But it is North Africa which yields the richest harvest of Roman 
antiquities. Preserved for centuries beneath the sands and by a 
climate which discouraged ex- 
cesses of vandalism, the constella- 
tion of cities from Carthage to 
Constantine and beyond is today 
one of the brightest in the firma- 
ment of the Empire. Aqueducts, 
baths, bridges; temples, fora, mili- 
tary camps; triumphal arches, 
private houses and villas; pottery, 
jewelry and inscriptions: the soil 
of North Africa is heavy with 
these relics, and he would be an 
ambitious—not to say very wealthy 
—iraveler who aspired to ex- 
amine even half of them. And 
also the special museums, at Car- 
thage, Tunis and elsewhere estab- 
lished to receive the treasures not 
fixed to the earth. 

On the hill of Byrsa, outside of 
Carthage, city of Dido, may be 
seen the ruins of gigantic baths 
and reservoirs, a theater and tem- 
ples; at Tunis is visible what is 
left of the sixty-mile aqueduct 
which supplied Carthage with 6,- 
000,000 gallons of water per day. 
Not far away is Dougga, the an- 
cient Thugga, whose lovely re- 
mains include a theater, a temple 
to Tanit, Roman and Punic tombs, 
all among the best preserved in 
Africa. Southwards, one passes 
through Susa, whose amphitheater 
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From Rostoviref’'s “A History of the Ancient World” 


* Positions of Legions or Garrisons 


THE NERVES OF IMPERIAL POWER 


Rome’s far flung highways were indispensable to the centralized system of government establish 
great imperial organizer, the Emperor Augustus. According to the itinerary of Antonine, pro 
piled in the reign of Diocletian, there were 372 roads in the Empire with a total length of 52, 
This map shows some of the main highways. From them spread a network of minor roads conn 


is dwarfed by the gigantic one at 
miles away, where also are ruins of | 
circus. Sbeitla contains the magnifi 
arch of Constantine, whose own city 
west can show a Roman bridge and an 
with reservoirs. 
The country in and around Tripoli 
1911, been the scene of active excayati 
taken by the Italian government. The 
Sabratha and Leptis have revealed t 
surprising extent: the latter city was 
size of Pompeii and its remains are 
varied and well preserved. 3 


Westwards lies Tebessa, the site 
hundred ruins, including the mighty 
Caracalla; and Lambessa (Lambaesis 
perfect example of a Roman military 
istence: here is a labyrinth of fo 
and fragments extending over an 
1300 feet, within whose carefully 
were contained offices, club rooms, 
baths and other civic structures, 
there speedily grew up an entire city 
habited by old and discharged vete 
families. 

Not far from this town is Tin 
Colonia Marciana Traiana Tham 
jewel of Rome’s African diadem. Its 
ond in extent only to those of the City 
of Pompeii, run into hundreds—with 1 
objects, thousands—including eleven 
markets, forum, library, basilica and temples, theater, 
villas and country houses in great number. Built larg 
soldiers and engineers of neighboring Lambessa, Tim 
offers a marvellous document of Roman life both public 
vate: the tourist with limited time and resources could § 
learn quite enough here and roundabout to talk of for 
his life. 

It would be possible to keep the reader in North Afric 
nothing of Egypt and points east—for the duration of tl 
But—there is still Europe, which we left with only a 
(Continued on page 41) 


a 


From Showerman's “Rome and 


cities with the capital. 


»most of the various peoples in the Dutch East Indies, the Bataks live in numerous large and small villages each with its native headman. 


‘itech doctor's staff is 
d with figures of de 
ions and spirits. 


HAUNTED SUMATRA 


fn the Sinister Spirit World of the Bataks—The Endless War- 


fare with Evil—How Demons Take Their Vengeance 


By WiLLarp PRICE 


top the sun was shining with tropical brilliance. But in this 

~ sepulchral gloom it was necessary to strain our eyes to see 

where to step next. There was something decidedly eerie about 

this jungle path flanked by enormous trees, straight, very tall, 

girdled with vines that concealed black cobras. Any turn in the 
path might disclose a tiger. 

Put if we were uneasy, our ex-cannibal companion was much 
more 0. The physical dangers which we feared were nothing to 
the perils of the spirit-world which surrounded him. 

“This forest is full of demons,” he said. “Yesterday one threw 
down a branch and nearly killed me. I think it was a tiger.” 

He saw I did not understand. 

“Some weeks ago I killed a tiger. His spirit has been after 
me ever since. And he has probably told all the other tigers. 
Away up in the north the tigers have a tiger-city and a court 
where they govern themselves like men. If one is killed they all 
go out to avenge his death.” 

From the tree-tops came down the hollow, booming “Tonk, 
tonk, tonk-tonk, tonk-tonk-tonk” of the black monkeys. Almost 


i} WILIGHT at noonday! Somewhere far above the forest 


These crudely carven im- 
ages represent some of the 
powerful Batak spirits. 
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as large as men, they miraculously 
swung themselves from one fragile 


limb to another, 

“Well,” I said, “at least the monkeys 
won't hurt us,” 

He was not so sure. “Some of our 
ancestors are in those monkeys.” 

“But surely your ancestors don’t wish 
you any harm?” 

“They are always plotting against us. 
They are angry because we pay them 
too little attention.” 

Then he told us the experience of a 
friend of his a week before. A peevish 
ancestor, descending from his simian 
body, pursued the man through the 
forest, dimming his sight so that he lost 
his way. He was able to escape the 
malicious spirit only by cutting a cleft 
in a strip of rattan, crawling through 
the cleft and letting it close suddenly 
behind him so that the spirit was un 
able to follow, 

The science and religion—for it is 
both science and religion—of most 
primitive peoples is animism. Animism 
is the theory that every object is ani 
mated by a spirit. Every stone, blade 
of grass, bush, tree is the home of one 
or many spirits. These spirits are dy- 
namic. They can make things happen. 
If a coconut falls it does not fall—it 
has been hurled to earth. If hurri 
canes come, or flood or drought, the 
spirits are at work. Illness is the 
caprice of an evil spirit. “Natural 
forces” are unknown. 

Animism is almost universal among 
the world’s beginners in the study of 
cause and effect. When Dr, J. War 
neck, long a resident and student of 
Sumatra, talked in Germany on Sumat- 
ran animism, an official from Greenland 


said, “Now I understand the Green 
landers!” 
Animism takes somewhat different 


forms, of course, among the world’s scat- 
tered peoples, but far more remarkable 
than the differences are the similarities. 
Thus a glimpse of animism among the 


Women occupy an important position in the Batak family and girl children are pre 
A husband must pay a good price for a wife and he is anxious 
and left hand pictures are two of the more comely Batak types; at the 


market value. 
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CARVING AND 
Batak houses are often elaborately adorned with 
carvings and colored mosaics in black, white and 
red. Unfortunately Batak architecture, one of 


MOSAIC 


the finest primitive arte in the East, is decaying 
gradually and there is danger that it may become 
extinet 


SOME BATAK WOMEN OF SUMATRA 


must be attached to her headdress. 


ferred to males for a perfectly simple economic reason—thes have q 
us to get that outlay back by marrying off his daughters. In the cent 
right is an old crone wearing one of the huge earrings that are so lare® ™ 


' 
Bataks of Sumatra will fee 
clear the principles of am 
world over. 

The strains of a fintevem 
through the cathedraltike of 
forest. This was followedyg 
by the sound of choppmg an 
It would seem that workmen 
ing to relieve the tedium ofa 
The correct explanation, few 
quite different. 

At last we stepped ont oF 
darkness into the sudden fie 
of a small clearing. We 
attacking a large camphor i 
their axes. At every stroke 
gized to the camphor spirit!) 
him that this was not thera 
Dutch made them do it 
fell one man immediately wr 
top in cloth, This was me 
the elusive camphor might not 
Then the tree was split anda 
begun for the camphor erystal 
are found in the cavities mm 

Of this drama we had misse 
act. The flute was played toa 
kindly attention of the camiph 
Then the workmen lay down 
where the best camphor & 
found. No matter what offte 
the ceremony may be om 
sleeping rite is peculiarly deg 
heart of the Batak workman 
never be neglected. The dre 
gether with a little more Semmey 
knowledge, enabled the leader tose 
the tree. 

During all the camphor-huntmg pe 
cess, ordinary language must meme 
used. If it were, the camphonam 
would readily understand the pie 

was being laid against him and wou 
while there was yet time. Theretors 
special “camphor-language” is 


ae 
which common eplaced witl 4 


, 


terms are fi 
round-about expressions designed to d& ; 
guise the real meaning. This estos 
no means peculiar to the search for eae 
phor. Achinese fishermen of nother ; 
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NATIVE CARPENTER 
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However, the tiger took many liber- 
ties. He captured chickens. A few 
days later he boldly walked beneath 
the stilted house and devoured a litter 
of puppies. A week later the limits of 
patience were reached when the tiger 
climbed into the house itself, and took 
the favorite dog. At last the young 
man felt that he was justified in tak- 
ing action. He went to a néar-by 
American-*rubber estate, and borrowed 
an American trap which he set beneath 
the house. That very night the tiger 
walked into it. 

Down came the young man with his 
gun. But a tiger, even one with such 
a sinful record, cannot be shot with- 
out ceremony. The young man humbly 
begged the animal’s pardon—then fired. 
The report roused his neighbors. They 
came running. They helped him to 
drag out the carcass into the center 
of the village. Offerings were brought 
and set before the dead monarch of 
the forest. Incense was burned over 
him and prayers were made that his 
spirit should leave his body, and pass 
away in the incense. The local medi- 
cine man then explained in a loud voice 
to all the spirits of the silent forest 
why it had been necessary to kill the 
tiger, and begged them to intercede 
with the tigers so that no reprisals 
should be visited on the village. The 
villagers then danced around the dead 
body until dawn. 

“They did this for pleasure?’ we 
asked. 

“Not at all,” he said. “They would 


much rather have had their sleep. Some of them were much 
annoyed with me for shooting the tiger, and getting them up at 
the dead of night. No, they danced in honor of the tiger’s 


departed spirit.” 


“But will the spirit approve of your selling the tiger’s skin 


for twenty-five guilders?” 


The young man shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 


are very hard,” he said. 


SPOKESMAN FOR THE DEAD 


In the haunted world of the Bataks, funerals de- 
mand many ceremonials to appease the spirit—or 
spirits—of the departed. This marionette, oper- 
ated by strings, is used at burials and through it 
the deceased is supposed to express himself. Curi- 
ously enough each living man is supposed to have 
several souls, variously estimated from three to 
seven. If one soul dies, the man dies immediately. 


ul 

Not only the tiger, but every 
that breathes is actuated by a 
It may be its own spirit, or the 
of a human being, or any one 
numberless spirits of the forest, 
vague and flexible is Batak belief 

In many cases a clan will be | 
to honor some particular animal ¢ 
totem. The members of the clan 
not eat the flesh of this animal. @ 
clan holds sacred. the buffalo, anoth 
the locust, another the crocodi 
other the ape, another the dog, an 
on. The reasons for this veneraj 
are variously stated in different cl. 
“We are descended from the crocod 
—‘“the souls of our forefathers h 
all passed into the locust’’—“the 
buffalo saved our clan long ago, th 
fore we honor it.” 

Not only does every animal, 
and object have its own spirit, but 
add to the over-population, there 
numberless unattached spirits wl 
slip to and fro, and act in most 
responsible fashion. | These ine 
demons, the souls of dead men, 
even the souls of the living. 

Each living man is supposed to ha 
several souls, variously estimated 
from three to seven. Some of 
souls are always outside of the b 
roaming about, and frequently gett 
their owner into trouble. If one ¢ 
them dies, the man himself immedia 
dies. | a 

The chief soul must not leave th 
body. If it does, misfortune will cer 
tainly result. The king of a vil 


near Lake Toba told us that one of his wives was ill, and 
complained that the native doctor, who had. studied mod 
medicine under the Dutch, did not know enough to extract 


soul from a fowl in which it had been concealed by an evil sp 


Sometimes a wandering soul requires no little persuasior 


induce it to come back. The sorcerer may have to orga 


“Times 


an elaborate procession, which marches out of the village to 


spot where the soul is supposed to be hiding. There an 


FIRST STEPS TOWARD NEW IDEAS 
Batak boys accept the new learning eagerly, but they are reluctant to 


part with the old idea of a world run by spirits. 
every effort to reconcile the old and the new. 
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As a rule they make 


AT THE MARKET 


The Batak women, almost invariably surrounded by several young: 
sters, are just as active at the market place as the men. The vegetables 
and other produce are carried in from the farms in wicker baskets. 


0 1s erected, and 
bn is sacrificed 
drums beat, and 
rer beseeches the 
if the place to 
soul back to- its 
When the proces- 
tns to the village, 
‘rer calls into the 
f the sick man, 
returned?” And 
er whether the 
3 better or worse, 
rer must be given, 
ere, good sorcer- 
his evidence of 
supposed to help 
ent recover, and 
es does. 
soul is thought 
of taking various 
Thus fatter’ =a 
or the return of a 
ie first fly that 
pon the sick bed, 
first mouse that 
‘oss the floor, or 
cock that crows 
ard is thought to 
eturning soul. 
not a dainty 
ce, cannibalism 
the Bataks was 
gross as it has 
es been pictured. 
it had, and has, 
2 rare cases in 
is still practised, 
n spiritual signi- 
The body of the 
vas devoured not 
vitamins, but for 
force. The vir- 
d power of the 
in passed into the 


yrain or heart of 
nd mother would 
by their children, 
to keep their ex- 
ualities in the living family. A village 
anquet upon its dead king for the 
ason. Old men of the village would 
at their wisdom would entitle them 
onor of being eaten, upon death. It 
custom for an old man who had the 
to go through with such a ceremony 
is relatives about a tree, climb into it, 
mitation of the ripe fruit which falls 
round, drop from the branches to be 
id eaten by his family. 

ers of war, especially those who were 
nd clever, stood little chance of re- 
to their own tribe unscathed. They 
voured in order that their power 
emain in the victorious tribe. 

ve give the Bataks an entirely clean 
this matter of cannibalism, it should 
d that their motives in devouring 
$ were not so spiritual. In this case 
pose was simply that of barbarous 
ent and revenge. But what people 
e in the world is always consistent? 
hen Batak hatchets and knives were 
1 the living body of a criminal, lashed 
, there was a tendency to throw away 


religious activity. 


SUMATRA LANDSCAPE 


Beyond the high gables in the foreground is: seen a second Batak village 
enclosed by a palisade of trees. 


the principal beauties of Sumatra. 


The Batak mother is solicitous in 

protecting her children against 

evil spirits. Evil spirits are blamed 

for sickness, and when a_ sick 

child recovers from illness, its 
name is changed. 


the choice morsels gained 
instead of to eat them, 
unless the criminal had 
been marked by special 
courage or ability which 
made his flesh psychically 
more palatable. 

The transmission of 
virtue and power, how- 
ever, is the least of the 
Batak’s worries so far as 
the spirit world is con- 
cerned. In nine cases out 
of ten he looks to the 
spirit for physical, not 
psychic benefits. If he 
can imbibe a little extra 
courage or moral force 
once in a while, well and 
good. But the most im- 
portant thing is to keep a 
healthy body. Thus when 
the spirits are spoken of 
it is generally in connec- 
tion with disease, or the 
failure of crops, or some 
other material misfortune. 

An ancestor may be 
very accommodating, if 
he will, in the cure of dis- 
ease. If he cooperates 
properly, the benefactor 
may reward him by cut- 
ting a wooden image of 
him and placing it on the 
shelf with the household 
gods. As long as the an- 
cestor continues to be- 
have, his image is kept in 
the place of honor. If 
he falls from grace it is 
thrown out. 

Ordinarily the ances- 
tors are more disposed to 
cause trouble than to cure 


A typical Batak kampong, it contains a dozen ; 2 

p it, hey are usually re 
or more houses and an adat, or clan house, which is a center for all social and y y 
In the distance are the verdure clad hills which are one of 


beings, who have the in- 

terest of the family at 

heart, but as disgruntled 
creatures who resent the lack of attention 
paid to them. This is easy to understand 
when it is remembered that the welfare of 
departed souls depends entirely upon the pro- 
vision made for them by the living. If such 
duties to the dead are neglected, and there are 
so many such duties that they can all hardly 
be observed, the ancestors mete out severe 
punishment to their successors. 

If crops fail or an epidemic comes, it is 
probably because of wholesale resentment on 
the part of the ancestors of the village. On 
such an occasion a grand feast to the ances- 
tors may square matters, and send them away 
contented. 

If this prove ineffective, a most curious cus- 
tom may be followed. The Bataks originally 
came to Sumatra from far over the sea, 
exactly whence they do not know, and no 
one knows. They assume that possibly their 
ancestors are homesick for their native land, 
and wish to go back to it, across the sea. 
Therefore a miniature ship is prepared, and 
a wooden image of each ancestor is carved and 


placed on the ship. The bones of the ances- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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garded not as benevolent. 
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IN QUEST OF THE REAL JAMAICA 


A Panorama of an Idyllic Caribbean Island—His Amiable Majesty, the Negro 


—Historic Monuments, Real and Fictitious 


By Epmunp S. WHITMAN 


With illustrations by Maxine Melson 


and driving leisurely along the sun-glazed street to the 

hotel than a gigantic, dilapidated figure leaped in front 
of our car with a war cry that brought us to a brake-screeching 
halt : 

“Mahsh me down and pay me dahmage!” 

Whereupon he flung his great black carcass before our wheels, 
confident perhaps that the magnificent muscles of his torso could 
stand the strain of wheels passing over him. Mash him down 
and pay him damages indeed ! . 

Yet the inconsistent part of it all was that this same ragamuffin 
from the Jamaica water-front absolutely refused to allow us to 
take a moving picture with sound effects, showing him working 
his racket on another carload of tourists. Money he wanted, 
yes, and money we offered him—plenty. But when he saw those 
four terrible cinema eyes, that tripod, and that machinery, he 
fled howling through the streets, covering his face with his hands. 

This was the sort of thing we ran into all through our mov- 
ing picture expedition in Jamaica. The natives have learned that 
there is something about them absolutely irresistible to people 
with cameras of any kind. They are ever watchful therefore, 
not to be caught unawares. No sooner would we set up our ap- 
paratus than they would either run, or make such horrible faces 
that it was out of the question to shoot the scene. And it was 
futile to pay them and expect a decent picture, for once they 
knew they were being filmed, 
all the grace and quaint per- 
sonality faded out of their 
faces and bodies. They be- 
came stiff, stilted, awkward, 
self-conscious. 

Sometimes we managed to 
film them without their knowl- 
edge, not because we were un- 
willing to fork over a three- 
pence or “a white bit” or even 
a half crown, but because we 
were searching for the real 
Jamaica and we were anxious 
to catch on celluloid something 
of the gay and debonair spirit 
inherent in the people. Many 
times though, our efforts to 
shoot them from the back win- 
dow of a horse hack, or from 
some alley or second story bal- 
cony ended in a waste of film 
and an ignominious retreat be- 
fore the furious bombardment 
of vile language, decadent alli- 
gator pears, brick-bats or what- 
ever happened to be at hand in 
the way of ammunition. 

Then we resorted to blarney 
and blandishment. At the 
Crossroads Market of Kingston 
we approached a likely sub- 
ject, 

“You are very good to look 
at, my dear,’ we heard our- 
selves informing a_ snaggle- 


\" 7 E were no sooner passed through the Kingston customs 
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Along the roadways of Jamaica, the negroes are always moving 
bound to or from the markets with their burdens balanced easily 
upon their heads. 


toothed crone presiding over a heap of bread fruit. 
to take a picture of the beauties of this market. 
yours?” q 

“Oh Lawd me God suh,” screamed the crone rocking bad 
and forth in delight, her wrinkled, leathery face wreathed 
smiles. “You tink me good to look at, Oh, Lawd!” 
ae huge spatulate feet, digging 1 
her body swayed with the thrill and joy of it all. But she wa 
regarding us appraisingly the while, from dim bloodshot eyes 

“Wan “shilling,” she decided at last. 

And that is a “lot of money in Jamaica. Ten cents is more th 
most of the working class can earn in an hour. Twenty 
cents is all a house boy earns a day when he starts out. Ty 
shillings a day is the pay of an experienced boy—and that doe 
not include board or room. Even those grim black giants wh 
direct traffic in spotless helmet and tunic, with silver buttons, 
trousers and red stripes draw only 67% cents a day. Butt 
native Jamaican loses all perspective when any one ‘armed 
a movie camera crosses his path. Useless to try to argue a 
him. If he thinks his picture is worth a half crown he won't take 
less. You can point out that photography is painless, takes oa j 
a couple of minutes and, entails no work, whereas he has t 
grind away at his rock pile all day to make an amount equal t 
that you offer him—and still his figure will be a half crown 
and you either pay or move on. 

If there were only some cop 
trivance to record smells @ 
well as sound and action, whi 
an all-smelling, chattering p 
ture we could have made jus 
along East Queen Street im 
Kingston. To the tune of sp 
shillings an hour we joggel 
along in a hack, sounding ow 
gong and whipping up a steed 
which ran very largely to m 
and digestive apparatus. 
questioned the ability of th 
plug to pull the rig after we 
loaded our boxes and _ tripods 
in it. But the colored drive 
rallied to the animal’s defen 


“We was 
May we tal 


caressing the creature’s scra 
rump. 
So we were off, clop-clop 
ping along, being piloted leis- 
urely through hordes of black 
people who were quick to fl 
a white-toothed smile and stef 
aside in response to that melo 
dious gong. Curious. this, 
they were stubborn and unre 
sonable about giving an aulé 
mobile the right-of-way. 
one-horse shay they could 
preciate as being somethin 
very fine but still part of the 
But the automobile was so fa 
out of their reach, and so fo 


their island, that they were re- 
Maybe that’s the real explana- 


ive, ingenuous folk, these Jamai- 
The gregarious instinct is 
ingrained. They herd closely 
r in store, street and market— 
', arguing, laughing, wrangling, 
g. They are supremely happy 
hey move to the beat of multi- 
thoroughly miserable when sep- 
from their kind. Pathetic in- 
the unfortunate watchman who 
noodily pace some eerie wharf, 
d save for the rats and roaches, 
his brethren, who have swarmed 
its surface all day beneath a cop- 
1, bent beneath countless baskets 
, are gathered in tumultuous con- 
m at the Gaiety Bar on Harbor 
there hilariously to return to the 
rs what they so _ heroically 
d from the shippers by the sweat 
ry pore in their magnificent, gun- 
bodies. 
-is the sort of thing that passed 
our minds and vision as we 
| through the milling hundreds. 
a grand range of sensory appeals 
her influences not so appealing. 
gular stores were closed for some 
, probably because it was dusk, 
the market district tremendous 
; were struggling good-naturedly 
peering at the sidewalk offer- 
Not only was there available 
conceivable kind of edi- 
ra and fauna, both ani- 
ind long since gone to its 
s, but also dry goods, an 
sive exhibit of pots de 
res, tables, chairs, cut- 
rhite dolls, mats and bas- 
Lordy how the Jamaican 
lis “bawsket”’! 
y a few scant blocks 
the sea respired gently 
t the pilings. A breeze 
it up a scent of the gin- 
nd rum of the water- 
and with a tang of salt, 
sd and hemp. Curiously 
1, this blended with the 
smell of sea food and the 
fiiacal ‘odor of) “dane 
clad bodies. From the 
vs of the gutter rose the 
heavy smell of vege- 
handled too much. Sickly 
scent of paw paw and 
ipe mango, the bland 
st of golden ripe bananas 
ny brown freckles on the 
the tart smell of green 
- and lime—all these 
about us along with the 
of wood smoke, candle 
, tobacco smoke. [Even 
ld Myrtle, the faithful if 
hat somnambulistic cob, 
uted her own personal 
ne to the smells of the 


g. 

ndreds of “snowball” 
cluttered up the busy 
and narrow sidewalks. 


The Jamaican negress will carry the most extraor- 

dinary variety of burdens on her head. Balanc- 

ing a five-gallon can of milk, a tray of chickens or 

a bundle of log-wood, she will move along with an 

easy, swinging walk, apparently unconscious of the 
burden which she bears. 


The negro woman generally has plenty of mischievous children to keep 
her busy. One of her commonest maternal tasks consists in pursuing Why 


the tiny fauna that insist on making their home in her youngsters’ 


bushy hair. 


These were push carts which dispensed 
scoopsful of shaved ice soused with 
colored fruit syrups. Each one had a 
rack of these bottles, highly reminiscent 
of the varnish the barber used to carry 
on his shelves. It seems that one 
“schloops” up a snowball from _ his 
cupped hand if he isn’t high hat, other- 
wise he sloshes it about in a filthy glass 
supplied reluctantly by the snowball 
cart proprietor. Only a person utterly 
lacking in imagination would prefer to 
inhale the concoction out of a glass in- 
stead of the cupped palms of the hand. 

Every cart had a name _ hand- 
painted on its sides. Some of these 
names were treasures, beside which the 
floweriest offerings of the Pullman cars 
strike dully against the tympanum. 
Consider for example: “Spree Boy In 
God We Trust The Early Bird.” Or 
these, noted in passing: “Lily Bill” 
Eleres) Wee AreseA gain: lice aia uth 
Roland” “Snowball Buffalo Bill.” .. . 

Out at the Tom Cringle Tree we saw 
one with the quaint legend: “Clara Bow 
Talk Hard What You Want.” Thus 
the owner of this cart not only pro- 
fessed a deep attraction for Clara Bow, 
but added that he was a trifle hard of 
hearing and that he would appreciate 
it if his clients would speak right up 
so that he wouldn’t put a shot of straw- 
berry in a lemon snowball. 

Wherever, whenever we _ stopped, 
whether afoot or in a hack or a car, 
some gentle but persistent soul 
would pad up forthwith and set 
about shaking us down. 

“Bawss, I begs you a fup- 
pence,’ grinned one huge hulk 
who could turn any of us on 
beam’s end and jolly well shake 
out the change if he so desired. 
“You buy very fine cahlahbawsh 
bawkset,” invited another 
showing his wares, “good for 
hold water or keep flower.” 
And treasures were dangled be- 
fore us, willy nilly, until we 
drove off again. “This are 
native beed please,” urged one, 
leaping on the running board 
and producing an anemic string 
of beads. But we shook our 
heads, as always. Then, as the 
car lurched ahead they all 
screamed new low prices. Yes 
—a childish, simple-minded 
folk, close, very close to nature. 

One quickly notes several 
racial characteristics. An erect, 
graceful, easy carriage was in 
Island-wide evidence. Girls and 
women seemed _ especially 
straight. We had become so 
used to seeing our own girls, 
bent forward by high heels and 
the conventional debutante 
slouch, that these flat-footed 
ones swinging along the dusty 
roads with a tub full of wash 
balanced on their heads, 
seemed bent over backwards 
they were so straight! 
not? They had been lugging 
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The Jamaican countryside is rich with tropical and semi-tropical trees, fruits and flowers. 
kind of fertile soil and many different altitudes, the island can produce almost anything the earth will 
The island agriculture, however, is devoted principally to bananas, coffee, cocoa, sugar and a 


yield. 


great variety of tropical fruits. 


stuff on their heads since toddler days. The practice is so com- 
pletely accepted on the Island that no Jamaican seems even to 
think of using hands to carry things—not even things obviously 
designed for hands to carry, such as cutlasses, suitcases, bags 
and “bawskets.” Even the little black caddies at the golf clubs 
have to be forcibly restrained from balancing a bagful of clubs 
on their heads! On one motor trip across the narrow part of 
the Island we passed a youngster actually carrying one, individual 
ripe banana on his head. Later a little girl padded by with a 
small china dish of grated coconut teetering precariously above 
her serene brow. And finally we came to a patriarch limping 
along with one shoe on his foot and the other carefully balanced, 
majestically balanced on his kinky grey head! 

Bad eyes and wooden legs we found in such profusion through- 
out Jamaica that they assumed the importance of national char- 
acteristics. These misfortunes were to be found in all parts of 
the Island. We ran into examples in the rock quarries at 
Montego Bay and on the banana docks at Port Antonio. It was 
surprising the number of peg legs encountered. Amputation was 
usually in the vicinity of the knee, just above or just below. 
And as for the eyes, as a rule there would be one good one 
and one bad one together—seldom was a person a victim of two 
bad eyes. But those bad eyes were in deplorable shape. They 
looked as though they might have been plucked out, soused in 
lye—or rum—and returned to their owners in a state of dis- 
solution. 

_ History does not reveal that Columbus was deficient in eye- 
sight or weak in the knees. But if he were, the widespread na- 
ture of these two afflictions would be explained. For, according 
to the good folk along that tortuous north shore of the Island, 
Columbus made a personal and protracted appearance at every 
cove and indentation along that jadeite and sapphire beach. Ja- 
maica is only one hundred and forty-four miles long by twenty- 
six miles wide, and it seems conceivable that it might have es- 
caped the famous voyager’s telescope entirely. But no. As you 
motor along the windswept north coast from Green Island to 
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Holland Bay, you pass through 
scores of hamlets whose 9 
call to fame seems to date back 
to that glorious period whey 
Columbus dropped anchor 4 
each and every cove and formal- 
ly planted the colors of Spain 
What with George Washington 
scurrying from bed to beg 
throughout New England and 
Long Island, and Columbys 
heaving over the spoon at every 
Jamaican indentation boasting q 
stretch of dazzling beach and 
one palm tree, the antique fur 
niture business and Jamaican 
history are both in impregnable 
positions today. 

There is a story concerning 
the commuter who got on an ee 
press instead of a local, but in 
his great desire to get home, de 
cided to take a chance and dis 
embark at his station as the train 
whirled through. As he rie 
fully picked himself up from the 
ditch and gingerly tried out his 
arms and legs, a tramp came 
down the track and asked him 
where he got off the train. 

“Oh all along here,’ replied 
the commuter sweeping the raik 
road right-of-way in a vague 
gesture. 

Just so Colombo! 

At one place in Jamaica they 
proudly show the visitor the 
ancient cotton-silk tree where 
the initials “C. C.” may still 
made out. And they have a mighty persuasive story to go 
it. Of course, you must have a shilling. And in your scepticisit 
you must be willing to do a little climbing. For the good folk wi 
make their living exploiting the initial tree will tell you that? 
anists have figured out that initials. carved shoulder high int 
tree on or about May 3rd, 1494, would today be just forty, 
feet high which would put them right behind that spray of bamé 
orchids up there. And sure enough, having paid and climb 


With every 


The Jamaican negroes have their distinct personality which sharply 
distinguishes them from their fellows in other parts of the West 


Indies. Of the island’s population of over 900,000, only two per 


cent are white. 


ist where they are, looking very hoary indeed. 
1 resident of Rio Bueno, in dear old Trelawney Parish, 
actually kept a straight face as he looked microphone 
- inch lens in the face, recounting as fact that the tree 
ront yard once served as capstan for Columbus’ flag 
was lashed to that tree in the fall of 1503, just after 
ous crew had scuttled it and left the Admiral on the 
or a year of exile. 
with carefully preserved footprints, remnants of beach 
les made by the flag of Spain being planted along the 
nd what not, the whole north coast of Jamaica preserves 
nd bears testimony, none too mute and none too conyinc- 
Christopher’s days on the Island. 
opens to be true that he was forced to beach his boats 
econd voyage to the West Indies, some say due to worm 
the hold and others say to his belligerent crew. We do 
efinitely that he was obliged to take pot luck with the 
Indians for an entire sabbatical year. And it might 
ve been that the great navigator spent these lazy days 
rry nights creeping about with a knife, carving initials, 
indelible footprints in the sand and leaving his imprint 
ere. Possibly the bamboo thickets and crystal springs 
ing River still hide further evidence of his perigrinations. 
not likely. Far more likely is the theory that the bad 


s L ) The Jamaican negro is intensely gregarious and he loves the crowded, 

d cork legs so prevalent today, had their genesis during jostling, arguing, laughing life of the market place. At the market 

g year when a not over-scrupulous band of Spanish and every conceivable variety of tropical fruit is on display. 

ese gobs swaggered through the Island with a weather 

ed for comely Indian maidens and stray pieces of Church be ascribed to the Sixteenth Century under any conditions! 
Diego’s first venture in real estate and sub-divisions proved 

-ver all this may be, the crumbling remnants of the first to be unfortunate in that his choice of a site was a sink hole 

established near St. Ann’s Bay are definitely beyond the of pestilence. Accordingly the township, called St. Jago de la 

suspicion. This founding was the work of one Diego, Vega, whoever he may have been, was moved in 1523 to a spot 

the great Christofo, and it occupied the estate known approximately fourteen miles from the present location of Kings- 

le. It does not seem to have withstood the ravages of ton. It was known from thenceforth as Spanish Town. 

arly so well as the old gentleman’s initials, but it smacks Thither we wended our way only to discover that the present 

imacy at any rate—and that is a word that can seldom town was completely surrounded by neglected ruins and patron- 


ized bars. A turbulent record 
of sacking, burning, pillaging, 
earthquaking explains the de- 
plorable condition of the vestiges 
of this historic city. For the 
first seventy-five years affairs 
drifted along swimmingly, sleep- 
ily, peacefully. There was rum 
and to spare for all. But the 
first tourist party, under the 
guerdon of Sir Anthony Shirley, 
set the old town on its ear and 
touched it off. Gradually it re- 
built itself and settled down to 
another siesta. Then came a 
second Britisher, curse his Eng- 
lish eyes, who made the historic 
raid on the rum works in 1635 
and caused no end of annoyance 
to the Dons. Finally came 
Cromwell, whose policy of for- 
eign acquisition flared across the 
horizon like a Roman candle. 
To make doubly certain that the 
sun should never set upon an un- 
shaved English dewlap, he com- 
missioned Admirals Penn and 
Venables to do up the situation 
at Jamaica to a brown. They 
did. Several old Spanish cus- 
toms, including the noon day 
snooze and the wearing of roses 
behind the right ear, went be- 
fore the board. Broken-hearted 
Mayores de Plaza ana grandees 
from old Andalusia vacated the 
premises two jumps ahead of the 


nidst palms, banyans and mangos, Roaring River Falls sends a score of brilliant cascades through 


s of isolated trees and mounds of vegetation. In an island noted for its springs, streams and water branding iron. Within three 
Roaring River is supreme in its beauty. These cascades provide ideal shower baths for the negroes short years, the broad “A” and 
and their children. (Continued on page 44) 
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This huge waterspout was photographed in Vineyard Sound, Massachusetts, on 


August 19, 1896. These rare and spectacular phenomena are merely 


tornadoes at sea. A huge column of water is lifted by the suction created by centrifugal force in the center of the tornado. 


THE WRATH OF THE WEATHER DEMONS 


CROSS the frigid Antarctic sweep gales. 
A blowing two hundred miles an hour; rain 

has been known to pour thirty inches 
daily for five successive days in India; thunder- 
storms visit nearly every country in the world 
yet Arica, in Chile, never has a thunderstorm; 
at Buetenzorg, Java, lightning flashes and thun- 
der growls 322 days a year; tornadoes are the 
briefest and most severe of ali storms, yet on 
February 9, 1894, more than sixty of these 
whirling dervishes of the air occurred in the 
United States after ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Tornadoes have been known to strike twice 
in the same place. The little town of Codell in 
western Kansas was visited by a tornado on 
May 25 for three years in succession, each 
storm coming at approximately the same hour 
of the day. The swirling air carried a trunk 
without injury from one residence to the at- 
tic of another two blocks away. A slender reed 
was driven six inches into a heavy plank. At 
such tremendous velocity does the air move 
that clover leaves have been driven into plaster. 
In many houses clothing stored in closets has 
disappeared in tornadoes. All the feathers 
were stripped off thirty chickens in one flock 


By ANbREW R. Boone 


The modern weatherman de- 

termines the direction and 

velocity of the wind by means 

of the pilot balloon. He 

communicates his findings by 

telephone to a computer in 
an office below. 


and the chickens were found sitting stiffly at a& 
tention—but all of them were dead. 

Queer things happen when the weatlitt 
demon growls. All the furniture except | 
buffet in one house was in splinters after 
storm had passed. The buffet had moved f 
feet from a wall and not a dish was bro. 
In one mid-western state a farmer saw a st 
coming and grasped the wheel of his wa 
The wind struck and for a brief flash t 
farmer wrestled with the wagon. Then it He 
into midair, leaving the man uninjured. Aga 
four teams of horses were tied together. | 
tornado dipped over the first team and liftedt 
second and fourth. The first was uninjure 


mobile was thrown into the intersection, W 
then closed up holding the machine in a 
At another time, a family was sitting on 
porch of their home. The house was carrie 
away, but the porch remained intact. Nom 
was injured. : 

The tornadoes, in which these peculiar and 
unexplainable happenings take place, travel 
from twenty to one hundred miles an hour. Of 
March 18, 1925, tornadoes in the United States 
moved from fifty-seven to sixty-eight miles all 
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these speeds should not be confused with the velocities of 
ing air around the pendant core, which are very great. 
yet has been able to measure their speeds. Tornadoes 
ng paths from a few to two thousand feet wide and may 
-ee hundred miles before spending their energy. Their 
otion begins at the cloud level and they do no damage 
e core which hangs down like a pendant, reaches the 


tornadoes occur at sea, they are called water spouts, 
I witnessed from North Island, in southern California, 
er spouts move toward the shore from their positions 
Pacific Ocean. They swelled and contracted like two 
lows. Finally the larger one left the ocean, moved over 
picked up dust and became a tornado. While the mass 
over the Pacific, its great volume of water, drawn from 
ls overhead, seemed to seek contact with the ocean’s sur- 
did not contact the earth until it had reached the shore 
vever, and after a time dropped its water in a cloud 
‘er an uninhabited region. The water in most water 
; fresh, though there have been cases—at extreme whirl- 
ds—where salt water: has risen from the sea into the 


winds may rotate either left or right and appear over 
= and otherwise quiet regions. They reach their great- 
lopment over the desert. In fact, a dust swirl in Egypt 
known to remain stationary two hours, then travel three 
half hours. Unlike tornadoes, whirlwinds are sustained 
yply of air from below. Before western United States 
led, the Apache Indians made whirlwinds for signalling 
ng column-like cactus. 
-rspouts,’’ explained Dean Blake, weather bureau meteor- 
‘develop without regard to marked high and low pres-’ 
as. While some apparently are started by the action of 
ic wind column reaching down from a cloud level, the 
perhaps originate at the surface where a small column 
varmer than that surrounding it begins to expand and 
ating under favorable conditions either right or left like 
wirl. As it makes contact with the cooler air above, the 
action of the expansion and rotation cause condensation 
vater vapor it contains. That condensed vapor is the 
f the water spout.” 
does, which have been called “erratic weather demons,” 
smallest, briefest but most severe of all storms. They 
ong a warm front, sometimes several together, but tor- 
lever appear over mountains. They are the product of 
hunderstorms. Damage done as they move across the 
is caused not only by the high winds along their path and 
e force from the reduced pressure of the core, but 
he enormous lifting power of the pendant. 


A QUADRUPLE FLASH 


photograph, one of the most spectacular pictures of lightning ever 

-d, four giant forks of lightning are seen striking simultaneously. 

ing electrical spectacles of this kind are caused by an infinitesimal 

r of electrons grouped perhaps as a bolt or dart and traveling through 
the sky at a tremendous speed. 


THE WIND DEMON OF THE WEST 


The most violent of all storms, the tornado is a whirling funnel of 

dark cloud which seldom measures more than a few hundred feet. 

It moves more rapidly than a cyclone but since it is of relatively 

small size it doesn’t release anything like the energy of the larger 

wind storms. Nevertheless a tornado has been known to kill two 

hundred and fifty people in five minutes and destroy fifteen million 
dollars worth of property. 


Oddly, during a storm, lightning has been known to be 
blown sideways by the wind. It has shifted as much as 
thirty-six feet. Many people, notably aviators, have seen 
lightning do some peculiar things. The Pacific Ocean is a 
breeding place of storms, and over it fliers have had ex- 
periences they never again would want to face. 

“The sky was apparently partly cloudy and the visibility 
rather low,” according to Captain Kingsford-Smith’s ac- 
count of his first flight across the Tasman Sea. “Two hours 
out lightning could be seen. At four hours and thirty-five 
minutes and an altitude of eight thousand feet three sep- 
arate thunderstorms were visible. We were hoping to pass 
over the one further ahead. Ten minutes later no rain 
had been experienced but the lightning flashes were be- . 
coming blinding. Within another five minutes heavy rain 
was encountered at 6.800 feet. The lightning flashes were 
very close. Bands of light encircled the propeller tips, be- 
ing about nine to twelve inches wide around:the center and 
narrower on the outside of the propeller. The light around 
the center of the propeller appéared to be bluish in color. 
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rain and lightning stor, Fereme 
bumps were experienced, 

one occasion the plane teil tivae 
hundred feet, lee om the wing 
became thicker and i very ge 
vere bumps the plane was foream 
down from seven thousand a 
two thousand feet, Whe aime 
thunderstorms were free 

and before the five hundred tae 
wireless aerial could he w eid 
in, a discharge passed throng 
it anid Aceaeel the wheels 


Some idea of the tremendeas 


Ti 

force of the updraft in @ eae 
developed cumulus cloud rtvaey Tae 
had from this dese ription ty tie 
other ther: 

“The wind began to ho gam 
awirl I guessed T midet Ware 
lown into a twister, Saddenie 
and without any warning we 
hip started upward cormph 
oul of eontrol With the HOM 
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about fifteen hundred fae 


The whirling tube of the prairie tornado chown in this photograph is more than three hundred feet in 
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Ice storme are capable of causing great damage, as thie picture indi 
rates, The ice on the wires between these telephone poles ie three 


Nhe power of lightning ie enornowe A angle Maal line heen 
mated at the enormane fgire of 100,000,000 valiay oF weurly an 


inches in diameter and weighed cight hundred pounds per wire, The times the voltage imed in ordinary hones withig Me cornmon Length 
sorm occurred in Worcester, Maceachusetts, in November, 1921 for «a lightning Nach je half a mile thoi eon Miehien are believed 
io have heen aver five milew long es 
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During the religious celebration held on the birthday of My Lady Zainab, crowds of devout Mohammedans gather at the mosque which 
contains the sarcophagus of the Prophet’s grand-daughter. 


THE MOSQUE OF MY LADY ZAINAB 


With the Faithful at Cairo’s Most Popular Shrine—Honoring the Prophet's 


Grand-Daughter—A Moslem Theologian Discourses 


By H. I. Katrpan 


on AVE you visited the Mosque of My Lady Zainab? It is 
H one of the most characteristic sights of old Cairo.” The 
suggestion was made to me as we sat around a tea table 
in the fashionable tea and dance salon of Groppi at Meidan 
Suleiman Pasha. My friend Hanna Khabbaz, a Syrian educator, 
writer and globe-trotter, had arranged for me to meet some of 
his Egyptian friends in the newspaper and publishing circles, 
and the conversation naturally gravitated to the sights of Cairo 
and the stupendous changes that were sweeping their way 
through the old, Oriental city threatening to make of it in no 
distant future a standardized, Westernized modern city. 

In the center of the Circle opposite us, where several streets 
converge, stood the heroic statue of Suleiman Pasha, a French- 
man who, in the days of Mohammed Ali Pasha, founder of 
modern Egypt, had embraced Islam, become an Egyptian by 
adoption and devoted his military genius and energy to the re- 
organization of the Egyptian army. In his baggy trousers, his 
bushy beard and full-sized turban his French identity had be- 
come as completely obliterated as his old French name, which 
he had exchanged for the Arabicized Suleiman, On the arrow- 
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head where Suleiman Pasha and Qasr-ul-Nil streets conve 
on the other side of the Circle, a huge apartment house h 
risen, seven stories high, which would ‘have attracted attentiOr 
even in such American cities as Boston, Philadelphia or Ba 
more, while on another arrowhead to its left stood the modern 
up-to-date branch of Saidnawi’s department store. 

It was my second day in Cairo, and the experiences of 
first day had led me to exclaim, “Where is old Cairo, the gem 0 
Oriental cities, the enchanting city of which we read in the 
Arabian Nights? Where is the splendid capital of Ibn Tulun, of 
Ikhshid and of Mohammed Ali Pasha.” y 

Old Cairo had not entirely disappeared my Cairoeen friends 
assured me smilingly, and I was to have the first taste of it 
soon as I was ready. a 

On the following day, accordingly, arrangements were made 
for my visit to the Mosque of My Lady Zainab, the first of many 
an idle peregrination which I have since made into the various 
quarters of the old city, the vast section of Cairo which has not 
been touched, or only slightly, by the hand of modern civiliza- 
tion. I met my guide on this and other trips about Cairo at 
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of an Egyptian 
ner. He was in- 
bed to me as 
d al-Askari, an 
harite student 
ad given up his 
gical career and 
then struggling 
as a freelance 
on the Arabic 
als and_periodi- 
f the city. At- 
in a tight-fitting 
iyyah, peculiar 
ie students of 
oremost institu- 
f Moslem learn- 
nd a small Mos- 
urban, my guide 
d every inch the 
lly Cairoeen of 
nagination. 
allah!”, (Let us 
I said, after the 
ilities of intro- 
on, and my good- 
ired Cairoeen 
responded, “Yallah!” And thus we started afoot on our 
o visit the Mosque of My Lady Zainab. 
th its rich arabesque decorations, its graceful minaret and 
7o dainty domes, the Mosque of My Lady Zainab, small 
h it be and relegated to the secondary rank of a mesjid, is 
f the most beautiful in a city which boasts of more than 
dred different mosques. In the days of the English 
alist, William Lane, it was known as “the Women’s 
ue,” and to the present day its most frequent visitors are 
e female sex. With the Mosque of Al-Azhar and the 
ue of al-Hasanein, named after the two sons of Ali, the 
ue of My Lady Zainab was not open to an undisguised 
pean without a military escort from the Citadel, and even 
writes Lane, “he would be in danger of being mobbed and 


the more subtle meanings of the Koran. 


THE. CANDY SHOP 


ring the feast in honor of My Lady Zainab, candy shops are 

ted in the vicinity of the mosque and decorated with flags and 

ikets of all kinds. They offer the faithful a large variety of 
Egyptian sweetmeats. 


Within the Egyptian mosque the worshippers sometimes seat themselves upon the carpeted 
floor and listen to the wisdom of a mudarris, or lecturer, who is expert in interpreting 
A shrewd student of the Koran can prove that 
there is no wisdom, ancient or modern, which is not contained in that sacred book. 


ill-treated.”” This has 
changed somewhat 
now. An undisguised 
European who wishes 
to visit one of these 
mosques, or any of 
the other mosques of 
Cairo, has only to 
take out a permit 
from the Ministry of 
al-Awgqaf (Religious 
Endowments), and be 
escorted by a guide 
from the Ministry. In 
our case, however, it 
was not an ordinary 
sight-seeing visit that 
we were after, and 
the presence of a 
guide from the Min- 
istry would defeat 
our purpose. Further- 
more we were in no 
need of any precau- 
tionary measures. To 
all outward appear- 
ances we were two 
of the faithful who had come to this holy place for prayer. 

There is a halo of piety and mysticism about this worshipping 
place that one does not readily associate with most of the 
mosques of Cairo, and for that matter with most worshipping 
places now-a-days. If we accept the definition of religion as a 
sense of dependence on some superior spiritual power, then the 
Mosque of My Lady Zainab is a true center of devotion and 
worship, a gathering place for earnest prayer and fervid supplica- 
tion. It is also a center of crass ignorance and stark supersti- 
tion, of pathetic resignation and unbounded credulity. In both 
these respects it bears close resemblance to another mosque 
which I visited some time afterwards in the environs of Bag- 
dad, the Mosque of Kazimein. 

Almost every hour of the day, but particularly from the hour 
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WEIGHING A PURCHASE 


This ambulatory vendor of hulawa, a favorite native candy, uses a 
pair of scales to measure the purchases which are made. During 
the feast he does a thriving business. 
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fe bores af My Lady Zaimab are suppens 
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WORSHIPPERS AT THE MOSOUE 
We Laity Zaman i ome of the most pegular simis among the 
Wesiems= af (aire, particularly amene the women. The worshippers 
are drown larzely from the lowly and depressed classes of society 
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= te = double roam Tt ts the sirme of My Ea 
Zama, The room was crowded with worshippers, some stam 
ms Store Sttmg cosslesged, same ineclmge At the other cam 
& the mem we saw 2 typical Moslem mausoleum with 2 greece 
irmu and encased im am ornamental Brass railing rising a 


railing 2 aumber of mteously devout male supplies 
and descriptions huddled up ‘casely. Some, with hea 
ther breasts. mumbled 2 passiemate petitiom; — 
2) railing reverentiy; same touched it with the pala 
miittime them am a= they ther hands and passed their hands piously ower them faces 
nme MSS = 7TShnnies ame Tins dome, they withdrew. with then feces tured to the sacred 
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Raye are w fe emcee: 
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ers sitting in the room were quietly reading some particular 
of the Koran, or repeating some petition, as they counted 
rosaries. 
ere was reverent silence in the presence of My Lady Zainab, 
omewhere in the large double room we suddenly heard a 
ng voice. It was that of a little child reading in a hushed, 
> yoice. We scanned the room until we saw a frail, pale- 
boy, scarcely twelve years of age, sitting on his haunches 
waying back and forth as his lips moved rapidly. Opposite 
face-to-face, sat an elderly, stern-looking, pious man, 
ped in a black mohair aba and wearing a Mughrabite fez 
ounted by a white turban. He was counting the beads of a 
y in his hands. From time to time the elderly man would 
the sing- song flow of the lad’s recitation to correct a word 
ipply an omission, The lad then would take breath, pick 
‘om where he was corrected, and carry on the recitation 
unabated zeal. 
e is learning the Koran by heart,” whispered my Azharite 
+; “there is an added merit to the performance if accom- 
-d in a mosque or shrine.” 
) matter if our emaciated lad does not understand what he 
ding now. When he grows up and goes to al-Azhar Mosque 
ersity to wrangle with its learned theologians over the 
natic verses of the Koran he will begin to understand it 
iently to claim for it that there is no science ancient or 
rn which that sacred book did not prognosticate in cryptic 
ear allusions! Or perhaps, as has happened to many a son 
pious orthodox Moslem before him, when he goes into the 
1 and opens his eyes to the innumerable influences of secu- 
fe around him, he will give up his Azharite career, as my 
» had done, and take up some secular occupation less stren- 
to the soul, and less taxing on the harassed faculty of faith. 
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Rudely interrupting my stream of reflection, my guide pulled 
me by the arm, as much as to say that we have stayed enough 
in the shrine room, and we quietly walked out through the parti- 
tioned corridor and into the main hall of the mosque. It was 
still half an hour before the sunset prayer, but worshippers were 
beginning to congregate. Some were coming from the outside 
and some from the shrine room. A sight suddenly attracted my 
attention. Around an old man, squatting on the rush mats that 
cover the floor of the mosque, was a circle of attentive listeners. 
The old man, a mudarris, or lecturer, of the mosque was giving 
a lecture on the subject of the tormenting of the dead by Munkir 
and Nakir, the tormenting angels of the tomb. My Azharite 
friend motioned me to sit down, and we sat back of the circle 
as two added listeners. 

“, . this tormenting,” we caught the shaykh discoursing, “‘is 
both of the body and of the soul joined together. In an authen- 
ticated hadith (tradition of the Prophet) the two are compared 
to a blind man and a cripple who stole fruits from an orchard. 
The blind man who could walk but could not see mounted the 
cripple on his shoulders; and the cripple who could see but could 
not walk directed the steps of the blind man, and thus they 
reached the forbidden fruits. Who of the two is more to blame? 
It is obvious that both are to blame alike.” 

“But, my shaykh,”’ put in my guide whose disputatious 
Azharite nature would not be downed on such an occasion, “what 
if the body is disseminated at death after interment, as when a 
beast devours it or when it is dismembered and strewn far and 
wide. How will the body join the soul to receive therewith its 
due and just reward?” 

“Allah’s power is great,” came the shaykh’s assuring reply, 
“and He is able to bring together the members of the body how- 
(Continued on page 43) 


SOME OF THE FEAST DAY CROWD 


n the crowds that gather in the square near the mosque of My Lady Zainab, the spirit of old Cairo still lingers on in the twentieth century. 
The two men squatting wearily in the center of the picture are iced-water vendors. 


A number of attempts have been made by the Ice Patrol to disintegrate icebergs by the use of high explosives. 


BLASTING AN ICEBERG 


ts a eee 


U. S. Coast Guard 


Thus far efforts have proved al- 


most completely futile. The highest explosives merely shake off a few tons of ice from a berg, leaving it as great a menace as ever. 


TRAILING ICEBERGS 


ON THE 


NORTH ATLANTIC ; 


With a Cruiser on the International Ice Patrol—Averting Disaster on the High 


ILL great commercial aircraft ever endanger the busi- 
ness of the mighty steamships plying the North Atlantic 


between America and 
Europe? 

I put this question recently to 
the traffic department of one of 
the big North Atlantic lines, 
and received an _ interesting 
answer. It was, no. 

“The heavier travel by air- 
craft becomes, between North 
America and Europe, the 
heavier will be the traffic by 
steamship. This is due to a 
natural public propensity to fol- 
low romantic paths over this 
old earth, and the airplane can 
but fix the attention of the pub- 
lic on an interesting course of 
travel. Then, too, as transat- 
lantic airplane traffic grows, 
there will arise a need for con- 
stant service from the surface 
of the sea, and the sea routes 
will be patrolled as never be- 
fore.” 


Speed, and ever more speed, 
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Seas—W hat the Ice Patrol Has Achieved 


By Beran LANSDOWNE 


; U. S. Coast Guard 
One of the coast guard cutters of the International Ice Patrol is seen 
here through the cleft in an enormous iceberg over which it is 
standing guard. 


has been the demand in the great North Atlantic steamship shuttle 
tracks between Europe and America. The technical problems 


attendant upon developing hig 
surface speeds have proved n 
insurmountable, and today 
magnificent company of inter- 
national steamships maintain @ 
constant physical connection 
between the great continents. _ 
Naturally, the prodigious fi- 
nancial investment involved in 
the maintenance of so much 
material at sea could not 
left unsafeguarded. Quite 
much for protection of th 
floating stock, as for the pro- 
tection of human life, the In- 
ternational Ice Patrol came inte 
being. Organized after 
tragic disaster to the Titan 
twenty years ago, when that 
great vessel on her maiden voy- 
age struck a giant iceberg a 
foundered at sea, it can 
said to the credit of the Ic 
Patrol that no ship in the 
North Atlantic trade has sin 


U. S. Coast Guard 


CRUISING NEAR A WHITE GIANT 


The ships of the International Ice Patrol look like toy vessels when they are lying near one of the great icebergs of the North Atlantic. Some 
idea of the gigantic total size of an iceberg is indicated by the fact that only one-ninth of the mass of ice is seen above the water. 


e to an untimely and grievous end by colliding with ice. 
‘his Patrol, one of the most interesting examples of interna- 
al co-operation at sea, has been building the foundation of 
1aps a whole new sea epoch to come in future ages. 
ecause mariners regard the Patrol as only in its infancy, 
like to project its fate when in the undoubtedly near future 
r-continental travel by air and sea will become a roaring traf- 
As the expenses of travel come down, hundreds of thou- 
Is more individuals will be able to gratify that wanderlust 
curiosity which will satisfy their mental requirements for 
scenes and glimpses into other and older civilizations. 
here is only one doubt about the future of the International 
Patrol, and that is the curious reduction in berg ice floating 
drifting into the North Atlantic steamship tracks. Perhaps 
e cyclical changes are in progress, and the great floes which 
| to penetrate the North Atlantic lanes will return in future 
‘s. However, it stands as a fact that in 1930, 1931 and 1932. 
berg season has shortened and fewer and fewer dangerous 
ergs have penetrated to the steamship lanes. 
uring the season of 1930, bergs were reported off the east- 
edge of the Grand Banks at an unusually late date, yet only 
drifted south of the 43rd parallel, the latitude of the tail of 
Grand Banks. These six were closely watched, some for a 


long time, until they disappeared. Only three of them crosseé 
the principal westbound steamer lane then in effect. 

In 1931 occurred the first season since the inauguration of the 
International Patrol when icebergs failed to reach as far south 
as the Grand Banks during the spring and summer months. Or- 
dinarily, fifty to one thousand bergs reach the Grand Banks, the 
peak occurring during April, May and June. In fact, so unusual 
was this phenomenon, that the United States Coast Guard which, 
by international agreement, conducts the International Ice Patrol, 
ordered a 125-foot cutter, the General Greene, to sea with the 
Senior Physical Oceanographer, Olaf Mosby, of the Coast Guard, 
to study the waters along the Labrador coastal shelf. The General 
Greene pursued a course to Resolution Island, thence to north of 
the entrance to Hudson Strait, and then to eastward to a posi- 
tion off Ivigtut, Greenland. Studies were then made southeast- 
ward along the southwest tip of Greenland to a position off 
Cape Farewell, and then southwestward to the Strait of Belle 
Isle. Nothing unusual was found, and the only theories which 
could be advanced were that either the terrestrial climate was pos- 
sibly undergoing a cyclical change or, perhaps, a permanent change 
in the ice was coming into effect. Only observations in future 
years can confirm or deny these theories. 

But let us board one of the Coast Guard cruisers and join the 


U. S. Coast Guard 


AN ICEBERG IN DISINTEGRATION 


As the icebergs drift southward they disintegrate slowly under the action of the waves and warm currents. During the spring and summer months 
rom fifty to a thousand bergs generally drift as far south as the Grand Banks where they are a very dangerous menace to transatlantic steamers. 
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U. S. Coast Guard 


The icebergs of the North Atlantic assume an endlessly fascinating variety of weird 
shapes. The mast of the vessel seen behind this berg indicates the great height of the 


curiously-shaped pinnacles projecting above the sea. 


hunt for icebergs. The day is sharp and clear, unusual weather 


of the distance. The cutter on patrol is b 
clearing house for berg information, and wh 
conducting its studies, it has the assistance 
all ships plying the North Atlantic. They re. 
port direct to the cutter on patrol. The cutter 
in turn, broadcasts periodically all informatio; 
to all ships. The United States Weather Bu- 
reau picks up these broadcasts and re-bro 
casts on its own schedule. Thus, if a shi 
misses the cutter broadcast, it can pick up th 
Weather Bureau broadcast later. 

“Let me have the latest position report 
requests the skipper and, as he scans them, he 
notices that two well-known Atlantic liners are 
steaming in the area of the reported ice. “Raise 
these ships,” he orders the deck officer, “and 
give them a report.” He indicates the vessels 
to be specially advised, and that closes the 
cident except for the necessary radio traffic to 
consummate his orders. a 

Late in the evening, the bridge sights, afar on 
the starboard bow, the top of the berg, or rather 
the low haze which surrounds it, for ice is al- 
ways marked at sea in warmer water by the 
tell-tale haze. 

A moon has perchance risen, and soon a 


a: 


great white eerie ghost draws near; it is the white mantle of the 


up where the cold Labrador Current meets the warm Gulf iceberg. The air is colder now from its presence, and the cutter 


Stream, and_ sends 
fog billowing over the 
seascape for thous- 
ands of square miles. 

The Coast Guard 
cutter, Pontchartrain, 
is proceeding in a 
sharp slate-blue sea 
with a long, heavy 
ground swell rolling 
her almost on _ her 
beam ends. Seas are 
coming over the fo’- 
c’stle, and all the 
deck hatches are bat- 
tened down. Men be- 
low are at rest or 
standing to in engine 
and fire rooms. Of- 


ficers in sea-splattered uniforms are on the bridge and a very 
matter-of-fact seaman edges the wheel slowly to “keep her on the 


point” and headed into the seas. 

A bell rings behind the silent working group 
on the bridge, and the officer on duty lifts the 
lid of a voice tube and utters a receptive, 
“Well ?” 

“Radio,” he hears, “dispatch from the Ice- 
landia.”’ 

“Go ahead, radio,’ he commands. 

Radio proceeds, “From /celandia, to Inter- 

national Patrol. Berg of considerable size 
sighted 1402 approximately in position (giv- 
ing location and bearing of ice).”’ The “1402” 
indicates the time, as two minutes after two of 
the afternoon watch. At sea, ships utilize in- 
ternational time which goes on around the 
clock. 
_ “Send it up,” orders the bridge officer, clos- 
ing the tube. He means that radio is to pre- 
pare a typewritten dispatch form and send up 
the message by messenger. 

He next reports to the Captain who may be 
resting below, or perhaps going over North 
Atlantic charts. If the position of the berg 
is close to the position of the cutter, the ves- 
sel heads for the ice to study it. If it is not 
observing other ice at the time, it may pro- 


When a U. S. Coast Guard cutter discovers an iceberg drifting southward toward the lanes 
of steamship traffic, it follows it closely sending out information as to the berg’s position 


by radio. 


rolls and pitches in 
the seas which appear: 
mysteriously darker 
around the beng 
Moonbeams play 
among the topmost 
crags. The ice seems 
near, but the deck of- 
ficer carefully keeps: 
a good distance away. 
He knows that eight- 
ninths of a great berg 
remain below water— 
melting. As the un- 
der-water ice melts, 
the iceberg rolls over 
and over like a great 
leviathan, adjusting 
its position playfully. 


U. S. Coast Guard 


Look! The deck hands are pointing. The mountain of ice be- 
gins to fall toward the cutter. Gathering speed swiftly, it comes 


ae S. Coast Gu 


This huge berg was sighted by one of the coast guard cutters while cruising northward 


ceed to the reported berg anyhow, regardless along the Labrador coast. It was estimated to be 240 feet high and 1000 feet long. 
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like a mantle of doom. The moon plays 
it, scintillating. A giant wave puffs up - 

the sea as the berg rolls over. Had the 

been under that ice, the Coast Guard 

d be mourning a gallant ship’s company. 

a few moments the berg, in its new posi- : 
presents smooth, molten crags to the : 
1. It is dripping with sea water. 

ie cutter’s officers now chart its course, 
the speed of the sea current in which it 
aveling. This requires some hours. If 
ssary, before leaving the berg, the cutter 
broadcast further advice to ships. ay 
ich a service as this could not have been _ 
ble much earlier than the date of the 
uc’s misfortune, for the reason that the 
nercial development of wireless telegra- 
nad not reached a stage of practicality for 
vork. Almost at once, after this disaster, 
Jnited States Navy, determined to avoid a 
ition, sent two of its scout cruisers to 
1 the region during the remainder of the 


U. S. Coast Guard 


er season. But the following year, in In their quest for menacing icebergs, the boats of the Ice Patrol must cover an area 
, this work was undertaken by the Treas- of 150,000 square miles south of the forty-eighth parallel. Their task is constantly 
Department and performed by the Coast handicapped by bad weather, fog and the fact that no progress can be made at night. 


‘d. Realizing the necessity for greater 


y at sea, an International Conference was held in London Arctic ice has begun to melt, two of the best equipped of the Coast 
ng the early part of January, 1914, and the high contracting Guard vessels are appointed for the season, with a third vessel 


es provided for the 
euration of an In- 
itional service of 
ybservation, ice pa- 
and ocean derelict 
‘uction. 

¢ once the United 
Ss was invited to 
age this service, 
expense to be de- 
ed by the contract- 
varties in fixed pro- 
ion. An agreement 
reached and the 
ident, in February 
hat year, directed 
the service be dis- 


rd, starting im- 


to act as a stand-by, in 
case of any _ special 
emergency. Most of- 
ten, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, is chosen for 
the base of operations, 
and one of the vessels 
stands out to spend the 
fifteen days on sea pa- 
trol, before being re- 
lieved by the second 
vessel. This time is ex- 
clusive of the five or 
six days consumed in 
moving from the base 
to the zone of patrol. 


U. S. Coast Guard 
The work of the Ice Patrol in shepherding the great bergs as they float southward has : ; 
been going on for twenty years. Since the Ice Patrol was established no ship in the Playing an important 
ged by the Coast North Atlantic trade has come to grief by colliding with a berg. part in the scene of the 


Patrol’s activities is the 


ately. Each year since has seen this patrol in operation, ex- region known as the “Grand Banks.” This is, of course, that great 
ng the years 1917 and 1918. Early in the spring, when the — elevated submarine plateau stretching for two hundred miles along 


‘ 


\ 


U. S. Coast Guard 
s soon as a berg is sighted, news of its position is immediately radioed to all ships plying 
e North Atlantic. This information is picked up by the U. S. Weather Bureau and broad- 
st a second time so that if a ship misses the first broadcast, it can easily pick up the second. 


the coast of Newfoundland, and extending 
in a southeast direction for five hundred 
miles toward the coast of Europe. Having 
an average depth of forty fathoms, this un- 
dersea plateau is believed to have been 
caused by the cycle, repeating over a long 
period of years, of drifting ice which, meet- 
ing the warm waters of the Gulf Stream in 
this locality, melts and deposits solid mat- 
ter that it has brought from the Arctic. Of 
vast interest to science, by reason of its un- 
usual marine life, the Grand Banks are also 
valuable as prolific fishing territory, es- 
pecially to the fishermen from the coast of 
France, who make almost a sacred rite of 
their annual leave-taking from France for 
the Grand Banks to take a livelihood from 
the sea. Bergs drifting with the Labrador 
Current along the eastern edge of the tri- 
angle-shaped Banks are most dangerous to 
shipping when they reach the “‘tail’’ or apex, 
due to the fact that this point is just north 
of the three southern-most steamer tracks, 
which are the lanes accommodating the fast- 
est and largest volume of traffic between 
(Continued on page 41) 
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BELLS THE WORLD OVER 


Chimes That Have Made History—Famous Bells from Italy to China—Follow- 


ing the Music of the Carillon through Europe 


By Lucy Empury 


vo OUGAT BEES! 
Listen—now they 
ring.” 

The Provencal peasant 
tilts his head, hearkening 
to the chimes which, like a 
flock of golden pigeons, 
fly out from the cam- 
panile above his. land and 
laden Christmas table. In 
a mood of serious. joy he 
munches, remembering al- 
mond orchards in pink 
froth of flower and the 
mad, merry buzz of bees 
about wild thyme and 
grape. Honey and al- 
monds consummately echo- 
ing summer, the nougat 
of Provence is a very spe- 
cial thing! In the mind 
of munching Jacques this 
sweetness on the tongue 
somehow miraculously 
blends, becomes one with 
the sweetness striking on 
ear. Indeed for him, as 
for uncounted forbears, 
Noel is a compound of 
nougat and chimes. Ex- 
quisite that moment when 
spirit sloughs replete flesh, 
wings off in the wake of 
melody ! 

“T wish,” said an archi- 
tect recently, “that every 
town in America could 
have a carillon. Towers 
lift the eye up and bells 
lift up the heart.” 

Well, that is true; and 
then their tunes twine so 
deep. Back and back in 
history they began to ring, 
back beyond the ken of 
man. They have rung 
him into life and out of 
it; called him to worship 
and to war. They have roused him to bathe, to dine, to buy fish. 
Bells have recorded the whereabouts of cattle, gathered gossips 
round the village pump to learn the latest scandal. Every mood 
and emotion of humanity in every land they have heralded and 
shared. 

Nothing controversial about bells either—a distinct point in 
their favor! On occasion the world must weary of controversy, 
of “isms” that tear society asunder and render blood brothers 
enemies. Bells have a positive tone, they summon or dismiss but 
never stoop to disputatiousness. 

The gamut of sound they run from the long, slow strokes of 
funeral tolling to the blithe, brief jingle on jester’s cap. Very 
likely Aaron with his rod and his high-priest robes adorned with 
metal bits, which tinkled as he walked or turned before the 
altar, set the fashion for medieval harlequins. Anyhow, early 
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IN A BELFRY AT LIMA 


With the various religious brotherhoods bells have traveled all over the world. 
These monks are standing in the belfry of one of the old monasteries of Lima, 
Peru, a city rich in splendid ecclesiastical edifices. 


tintinnabulation was asso- 
ciated with reverence and 
not with merry-making 
Along the Nile lean-hipped 
Egyptians used to hasten 
templeward when the bells 
of Osiris rang at noontide 
—Osiris God of Heaven, 
Health, and Husbandry 
summoning his servitors; 
and the great caldrons of 
Dodona gave forth porten- 
tous clangor, the voice of 
Zeus’ oracle upon the ears 
of waiting Greeks. Con- 
fucius, contemplating eth-— 
ics and ancestral virtue, 
paused to smile and look up 
as the sacred procession 
passed — sweet to the 
senses was the crystal ring 
of jade expertly struck. — 

But none of these instru- 
ments was truly a bell, 
forerunners rather. The 
first true bells were wrested 
from the dust of Nineveh 
in the palace of Nimrod 
Small they were, bronze of 
very special composition, 
ten parts copper to one 
part tin. Mayhap _ that 
mighty hunter had the 
habit of attaching these 
pleasant-voiced compam- 
ions to falcon’s foot and 
spear-tip when he allied 
forth, as did soldier-sports- 
men of the seventh century 
Britain. Singularly like 
sleigh bells were the crotals 
of early English warriors. 
As a matter of fact the 
little spherical bell which 
we north-temperate-zoners 
commonly associate with 
sleighing is much used im 
regions beyond the reach of 
snow. Southern Italy, Sicily, Tunisia attune all life to the sound 
of such bells, by day and night their melodies ripple the air. One 
spends a fortnight in the city of Tunis with scarce the proverbia 
wink of sleep and yet, surprisingly, emerges refreshed—the crack 
of long whip-lashes, clink of hoofs, ceaselessly chattering bells 
upon heads and rumps of amicable horses, pervade and fill the 
moonlit streets with tonic effervescence. 

Bell-music has for centuries chimed round the Mediterranean— 
the Latins and sun-loving peoples in general enjoy cheerful melody. 
Citizens of ancient Rome, over-heated from forensics, eagerly 
attended the tintinnabula calling them to bathe; and Augustus 
Caesar, in more serious mood, paced atop the temple of Jupiter 
Tonans shaking these primitive instruments in semblance of some 
sacred tune, so Suetonius reports. Below, within the courts of 
houses, little nolas jingled as pet dogs frisked and leapt upon stout 
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ns’ laps or caged birds sharp- 
‘heir claws upon the bars. 
idown and the fishing fleet! 
de streets resound with the 
of the petasus, that hat-shaped 
‘ying “fresh fish” ; housewives 
on sandalled soles down to 
ore; slaves foregather bearing 
‘s, barter grows animated .. . 
‘ity sleeps, a star stands over 
-arthenon, sentinels pace, on 
e drop slow notes of the codon 
hither and thither by one ap- 
1 for that purpose, a human 
ether keeping the others awake 
Hieronymus, commanding in 
‘my of Great Alexander, finds 
to note the sweetness of the 
21, a smaller tintinnabulum. 
ll, campanula, those lovely bell- 
d blooms which dwell in gar- 
of today must surely owe their 
; to the bells of early Greece 
come. The first turret bell was 
n as campana. ) 
ina, mother of so many things, 
birth to the first big bell; so it 
uted, and an amusing picture 
nted of antique Chinese justice. 


slender tower rising above the 
o Pubblico at Siena is typical of 
nilitary architecture of Rennais- 
Italy. In towers of this sort bells 
often hung, for men had to be 
oned to arms as well as to prayers. 
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ADORNING A MODERN BELL 


A large foundry at Douai, France, manufactures bells and 
chimes for modern churches. This workman is completing 
the decorations on a new bell. 


In sedate magnificence mandarins 
sat regulating official affairs, each in 
his respective village; and upon the 


_wall above every august head was 


affixed a bell. The gravest confer- 
ence was liable to interruption for 
these bells had not only tongues but 
also tails, mile-long tails of rope 
conspicuously margining chief thor- 
oughfares so that he who had a 
grievance need only stoop and tug! 
Immediately such clap-clap com- 
menced the suppliant was sent for 
and “serious business, craving quick 
dispatch met with instant and hon- 
est recognition.” (An improvement 
on our present jury system.) Even 
his Celestial Majesty did not escape 
alarms; but woe betide the man who 
sounded a “justice bell” without due 
cause! In such event flails scourged 
his offending person in lively fashion. 

Early Christians gathered in cata- 
combs and other hidden places ; there 
were no churches, campaniles or 
bells. After Constantine’s time 
when Rome gave sanction to this 
strange new religion of slaves, and 
the worshipful-minded began to 


The cathedral of Lucca, like so many 

Italian churches of the twelfth and thir- 

teenth centuries, is dominated by a square, 

massive bell tower. Italy is credited 

with innovating the first church bell in 
the fifth century. 
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in great tempests or lightnings.” Pathetic, touching, more than 
a little significant, this spectacle of strong men turning to music 
for succor! Souls slid out more peacefully to the sound of 
“passing bells,’ borne away on dulcet waves. 

Indeed, bell-voices wove a shining rope to which mankind 
clung, buffeted by wars and alarms, during the Dark Ages, 
Ceremonies were instituted to make salvation more sure— 
many perils were stalking the land! Neither the might of 
Charlemagne nor the wisdom of Alcuin was so important as 
“blessing the bell.” Insufficient, unskeptical, these two per 
sonages stood while priests pronounced orisons, produced 
chrism and incense for anointing, consecrating the metal 
shape. It was only blasphemers of later centuries who jocu- 
larly spoke of “bell baptisms” and merry-andrews of the 
Reformation who tipped up holy bells, filled them with wine, 
laughing and quaffing from heavy rusted rims. 

In their period, such ceremonies were taken seriously and 
on occasion even led to unfortunate, factious dispute. Once 
blessed, a bell was presumed to be invested with certain spir- 
itual properties, in consequence could be rung solely at the 
behest of ecclesiastical authorities. Burghers needed bells 
for commonplace and pressing uses: to summon soldiery, give 
swift notice of fire or other jeopardy threatening hearth and 
home. Prelates and citizenry were not always in accord; 
often the chief cathedral bell was never consecrated but 
continued in custody of village or secular overlord. As a 
precautionary measure, conquerors entering newly vanquished 
towns were apt to dash bells down from the turrets lest their 
ringing rouse the people to fresh resistance. 

In 1309 A.D. Pope Clement moved out of Italy and 
took up his abode in more hospitable southern France. For 
sixty-eight years the Pontiffs—seven of them in succession— 
maintained residence there and, a hundred years after, Rabe- 
lais, with sly smile, styled Avignon “la ville sonnante,” “the 
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THE CALL TO THE TEMPLE 


China, the mother of so many inventions, is said to have cast the 

first big bells. The bell in the famous Big Bell Temple in Peking, 

one of the largest suspended bells in the world, was cast about 1408 

and weighs over sixty tons. One of the smaller Chinese hells is 
seen here supported by a frame of solid mahogany. 


crystallize into celibate groups, monks took to trumpeting or tap- 
ping with hammers upon cell-doors by way of announcing hours of 
mutual prayer. Bishop Paulinus of Nola in Campania is com- 
monly credited with having innovated the first church bell—hence, 
it is suggested, the Latin terms, nola and campana, referring to 
two sorts of bell, a little and a big. Possibly he did; however, 
current usage of those words far antedates his death in 431 A. D. 

At any rate from Italy the vogue trickled northward into France 
about 550, swiftly grafting itself upon that impressionable people. 
Indeed in 610, the bells of St. Stephens’ at Sens made such a to-do 
that the soldiery of Clotaire II, instead of besieging, turned tail 
and marched away. Learned Bede speaks of some bell in Britain 
during his day, probably the one brought in 680 from Italy by 
Benedict, Abbot of Wearmouth, for the adorning of his church. 
During the ninth century Duke Ursus of Venice sent to Emperor 
Michael of Byzantium a dozen finely fashioned giant bells, a gift 
which so pleased the Levantine potentate that he promptly added 
a belfry to St. Sophia and hung them there, thus bestowing a final 
touch upon the superb edifice Justinian had been thirty years (538- 
568 A,D.) building. But Islam strangled the custom, tabooed the 
use of bells throughout her territories, the voice of the muezzin 
supplanted bells in the Near East. 

Not until the eleventh century did clappers swing above German 
villages or belfrys begin to rise amid Swiss peaks. Meantime all 
sorts of odd attributes clustered about bells, spume of the Dark 
Ages. Men—blindly groping, helpless, fearful of natural phe- 
ee ere mt supernal powers these metal creatures of 
heir own making: bells were believed to still storms, scatter : 
tilences, quench flames, ward off enemies. Whole towns saddened SE a eae i 
wide-eyed and full of fright, beneath their clanging dependent In the New Riverside Church in New York the largest carillon in 
upon its efficacy. Old Sis Paul’ein ieridaneirice ie aa fe aaa the world has been installed. Here the last and largest of the sev- 


Far = : yaa enty-two bells which comprise the carillon is seen being lifted to 
from heaven” was vainly addicted to ringinge the hallowed bells the tower. Today this big bell sounds the hour and strikes low C. 
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ng city Three hundred bells it had and always some 
was pulsing on the air. In fact, it is said that the great 
- bell of the cathedral without the aid of human hand 
Popes into office and rang them out again, twice twelve 
; sorrowfully tolling when one of its holy patrons died. 
at as it may, certain it is that the bell-ringers of this little 
through much practice waxed proficient in their art and 
oped deep affection for their sweet-tongued protégées. 
hérie,’ murmured the old ringer of St. Agricol, panting 
from his long climb, “ma précieuse,’ with reverent pas- 
white-whiskered lips pressed and lingered on the cold 
ze Cheek. But he who all his life had been wont to pull 
ope above the hallowed house of the White Penitents 
down his head upon the shoulder of his silent comrade 
sobbed. No more would its sonorous voice roll above 
and—“interdicted”—a word a peasant could not well 
rstand. What wrong had ever they wrought, he and 
ell? Two innocents suffering together; they knew not 
Presently out over rooftops and far across the plain 
n notes resounded. Herdsmen gaped, feared for their 
»; startled women stopped in the streets, stared up; 
‘s shielded their eyes, aghast at the impiety, then hurried 
ul the wicked one down. How should they guess that 
is only the bell celebrating death and a man’s broken 
5 
e Dark Ages had been elbowed out; the Middle Ages 
stepped in, filled with zest for bigger and ever bigger 
In 1400 the “Jacqueline” of Paris was cast, 15,000 
ds she weighed, a buxom lass! Rouen more than doubled 
veight a century later, creating a bell of 36,364 pounds. 
for Russia was reserved the distinction of conceiving 
metal monster of the world—the dreams of Slavs are 
of small things. Unhappily ‘Czar Kolokol,’ Emperor 
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ONE OF THE GIANT BELLS OF JAPAN 


is colossal mass of metal hanging near the Second Moon Temple 

Nara weighs forty-eight tons and was cast in A.D. 732. The third 

gest bell in Japan, it is nine feet, two inches in diameter and 

rteen and one-half feet high. The bell is rung by means of the 
great beam seen hanging at the left. 


Picturesque Italy 


THE FRUIT MARKET AT VERONA 


Verona’s importance dates from Roman times, but most of its splen- 

did towers, churches and palaces were built between the eleventh and 

fifteenth centuries. The Piazza Erbe, the forum of Roman times, 

is now the fruit and vegetable market. At the left is the fifteenth 
century Torre del Comines. 


of- Bells, came cracked from the foundry (1653 A.D.) and 
could not be hung. Empress Anne, disturbed by the sight of 
this giant prone and idle upon the ground, decided upon a 
second effort; so in 1733 the metal, weighing 440,000 pounds 
(worth $300,000) was remolten. Nobles and ladies of the 
court, in a frenzy semi-religious, semi-patriotic, parted with 
jewels and plate to the amount of another million dollars. 
The great bell of Moscow must ring at any cost! A second 
failure, gloom fell over the city; for another hundred years 
mute upon earth sat the hapless bell. Then Czar Nicholas 
had an inspiration, set his men to measuring—19 feet high 
and 60 feet round its rim—certainly it would make a tidy 
chapel! Thus at last “Kolokol” issued from idleness, was 
mounted on a granite base and duly consecrated. Since 1836 
through the fissure in his side, where only wind or rats used 
to run, men solemnly passed in and out for prayer. Above, 
in the cathedral, hangs a ponderous brother bell weighing 
120,000 pounds—one of the two largest in actual use any- 
where in the world—thrice yearly all lesser bells are hushed 
while he shakes out from his heavy open throat tones that 
scatter slow music through the city. (Or so it was in pre- 
Soviet days, how now, I don’t know.) 

Puny, by comparison, the bell of Notre Dame in Paris, a mere 
25,000 pounds; yet when I stood beneath, it looked an immense 
thing. 

“Eight men are required, pedalling with both feet, that is to say 
sixteen legs before it will properly ring,’ remarked Madame la 
gardienne pridefully. One for twenty-four years keeper of that 
tower has a right to pride! She hefted a huge iron rod, struck 
lightly the lip of /a cloche—round and round the sound seemed to 
travel, as it will on the rim of a cut-glass bowl when rubbed with 
wet forefinger. For seconds we stood, smiling at one another, in a 
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sort of enchantment, till the 
melody died. 

The only bell in America to 
match it in size is at Montreal 
Cathedral. Our poor “Liberty 
Bell,” cast in 1751, is nothing to 
boast of except as a voice out of 
history—a travesty, that one 
harsh and broken tone laboring 
via radio last winter all over the 
country (I caught it on the Pa- 
cific Coast). Bell-making is a 
fine art; pioneering leaves little 
leisure; I imagine that even in its 
heyday the Philadelphia bell was 
a mediocre singer. England’s 
famous “Big Ben” at Westminster is incomparably better, and in 
weight out-tops that of Notre Dame, being a clean 30,000 pounds. 
The “great bell of China” at Peking stands 14 feet high and 12 
across equalling in pounds Moscow’s cathedral bell described above. 

Oi all the hand-bells immemorially jingling throughout western 
hristendom it is impossible to talk. Some were “blessed” and 
used in churches, some were simply hammered and hung on necks 
of cattle. Since the days of Cicero and Augustus Caesar, maybe 
long before, oxen have trudged the Campagna sowing songs from 
little bells. Therein for some of us at least abides the fascination 
of Europe—you can sink so far down into the past through the 
magic customs that suffer no change. In Sorrento one Sunday 
two Februaries ago, strolling upward between winding walls, 
thirstily I drank its peace—no whizzing motors, no airplanes lash- 
ing the sky, no irrepressible prattle issuing from discs; only gentle 
human sounds, patter of feet on mother earth, cocks crowing in 


to California. 


A BELL TOWER IN THE UPPER ENGADINE 


Though the vogue for bells in Italy and other parts of Europe began in the fifth and sixth centuries, it was not until the eleventh century that 


clappers began to swing amid Swiss peaks and penetrate into Germany. 
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The bells of the old Spanish missions are familiar to all visitors 


These bells hang at the Mission San Juan Capis- 
trano, midway between Los Angeles and San Diego. 


Since then the bell that hangs above the church has been an essential part 
of the life of the Swiss hamlet. 


some peasant’s barnvard, over 
head tongues of bells calling, 
calling in time-mellowed phrase 
Not since childhood had I s¢ 
tasted Lententide. ; 

A season later I strolled the 
slopes of the French Pyrenees. 
and it seemed no sound in the 
world could be so pure, so alto- 


by grazing kine. Just so, in 
Ireland, in Scotland, in Wales 
fifteen centuries before, kine 
grazed and tossed off threadlike 
melody as they chewed cud, 
lowered or lifted their heads. Four-sided bells they wore, of iron, 
hammered thin, then riveted and brazed—such a bell as belonged 
to St. Patrick. ‘“‘Clog-aneadhachta Phatraic (the bell of Patrick’s 
Will), thus is it labelled and enshrined at Belfast. Italian cattle 
bells were often made of baked earth and cost but a penny; still 
their voices were very sweet. 

About the twelfth century the Church elaborated its services to 
include the ringing of handbells at the elevation of the Host, a 
practice still continuing in conservative Catholic countries. The 
instinct for drama is strong in South European peoples and even 
the Basques—a race apart, proud and reserved—are not averse to 
pageantry. It would be hard to conceive of anything more color- 
ful, more medieval in essence, than the Feast of Three Kings as 
still celebrated in the old church of Louis Quatorze at St. Jean- 
de-Luz. The fact that beneath its roof—whence swing small 

(Continued on page 48) 
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gether tranquil as that faint, far 
tinkle tossed up from the valleys, 


A TRIO OF FRIENDLY SNAKES 


The harmless reptiles in the regions surrounding the upper Great Lakes are in appearance sinister and terrifying. Here are three of them: at 

the left an innocuous watersnake that is often confused with the poisonous moccasin; in the center the hog-nosed snake which is universally 

feared though it lacks venom and moves slowly; at the right the large blue racer which sometimes reaches a length of about six feet but has 
neither venom sacs nor fangs. 


HARMLESS REPTILES 


Getting Acquainted with Some of America’s Dreaded Snakes 


By Bren East 


) ROBABLY no other creature has been as much maligned in 
unfounded legend as the snake. Certainly no other crea- 
ture has been as widely feared and hated with as little cause 

1e non-venomous members of this great order of scaled reptiles. 

n those known to be harmless are felt by most persons to be 

ilsive and unclean. 

‘aturally the snakes of the region surrounding the upper 

at Lakes, in the states of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 

no exception. Here is a great tract harboring but one venom- 
reptile, the massasauga rattlesnake. From the range of 
copperhead in the mountains of New York to the Nebraska 
ries beyond the Missouri, where the prairie rattlesnake lurks 
he shade of sagebrush clumps, the massasauga reigns as the 
genuinely dangerous snake. 

et there are few residents of this region, living in the sandy 

ricts where the hog-nosed snake is found, who will expose 

nselves to the hiss-expelled breath of this harmless and even 
tle snake for fear of cer- 
death. 

or are there many farmers 

he region who can be con- 

ed that the milk snake is 
fairly and correctly named 
use of his well established 
it of seductively robbing 

s of their milk whenever 

can find them in the pas- 


here are those, too, who 
eve that the bite of the 
en-inch grass snake— 
yse teeth are too tiny to 
w blood upon a human 
d even if he could be in- 
ed to use them, a feat al- 
t impossible of accom- 
ament—inevitably causes 
victim to laugh himself to 
th. 

ss for those who fear the 
r, slim blue racer, one of 
most handsome and val- 
le snakes of the region, 


r mumbers are _ legion. States. 


THE MASSASAUGA RATTLESNAKE 


The massasauga is the only venomous reptile among the many snakes 
inhabiting the upper Great Lakes region. Even he is something of a 
pigmy as rattlesnakes go, being one of the smallest of the thirteen 
species of this dreaded tribe found in various parts of the United 
This snake’s maximum length is about three feet. 


Some believe the racer will chase and overtake his victim, coil 
about the neck and induce death by strangulation. Others fear 
with an abiding terror the legendary but non-existent venom of 
this same slender snake. 

In fact the statement that the massasauga is the one venomous 
reptile of all this region commonly draws amazed contradiction 
from something like ninety per cent of the human inhabitants 
thereof. And even he is somewhat of a pigmy as rattlesnakes 
go, being one of the smallest of the thirteen species of this dread- 
ed tribe found in various parts of the United States. 

Commonly known in the rural districts as the sauger, the mas- 
sasauga reaches a maximum length of about three feet, although 
he usually is considerably shorter than that, and a thirty-inch 
sauger may be rated as a big one. 

Although he does not actually live in water, the sauger is a 
marsh and swamp dweller and is seldom found on the upland 
except in midsummer when he appears to go on a sort of migra- 
tion and is likely to be en- 
countered in dry pastures, 
stubbles, grain fields and no 
end of unexpected places. 

Despite its small size, this 
rattlesnake is highly venom- 
ous, scientists claiming its 
venom is several times as po- 
tent as that of the Texas 
diamond-back rattler, one of 
the largest of the rattlesnake 
family. Owing to its small 
size and also to the consequent 
shortness of its fangs, how- 
ever, the massasauga injects 
only a small fraction of the 
venom given off by the dia- 
mond-back, and so is not 
nearly as deadly. The bite of 
this snake, if promptly treated 
by a physician or if given cor- 
rect surgical treatment by the 
victim, is not likely to have 
serious results for an adult. 
The snake is quite capable, 
however, of delivering a bite 
lethal to a human if untreated. 
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eartersnake makes an interesting and do 
pet and is as easily fed im captivity as any 
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ONG THE HIGHWAYS OF IMPERIAL ROME 
(Continued from page 12) 


aqueducts. Let us return 
stopping on our way north- 
) enjoy some of the more 
ar monuments that have 
the joint onslaughts of in- 
var and progress. 
1 Spain was a country rich 
irces, natural and human. 
farms, livestock, vineyards 
eries added material wealth; 
erors Trajan and Hadrian; 
Senecas; Quintilian, Lucan 
rtial contributed to Roman 
t, scholarship and letters. 
peak population of 12,000,000 
had more than enough to 
m busy, whether at work or 


h ruins are not abundant, but 
are impressive. At Carta- 
ld capital of Carthage in 
he forum and amphitheater 
en excavated, as well as a 
yt monument in honor of the 
Scipio. Two of the most in- 
sites are Italica and Merida. 
ner, a pleasant five-mile walk 
ville, was founded as a sol- 
wn in the year 206 B.C., and 
the ruins of a large amphi- 
and foundations of temples, 
da forum. The latter (the 
Emerita), in addition to its 
, boasts of a Roman bridge 
e Guadiana and the imposing 
of an amphitheater, race- 
nd “naumachia” or naval cir- 
rther south Cordova has a 
ver the Guadalquivir which 
; on Roman foundation piers. 
says Rome says Provence. 
s we may bury the Roman 
' wrote Theodore Cook in 
‘ming study of “Old Pro- 
“we cannot hide it in the 
f the Rhone; for its bones 
rovence soil in many places 
h that giant grave were still 
-ow for the skeleton of a 
- can never wholly die.” 
raveler who finds himself 
1 the enchanted circle drawn 
les as a center, with Greek 
> to the south and Roman 
on the north, will not need 
of Wells’ “Time-Machine” 
ort him backwards one, two, 
venty centuries. History 
in the very names of these 
ovely and melancholy cities 
irst knew the griefs and 
; of the France that was to 
ascon and Beaucaire, which 
d to the tramp of Hannibal 
rius, and echoed the songs 
ssin and Nicolete; Les Baux 
Saintes-Maries, sepulchres 
n glory; St. Rémy, with its 
‘riumphal arch to Caesar, 
by that at Carpentras in 
£ Augustus. Orange, La 
Fréjus—the Forum Julii of 
aesar, amid whose stately 
Iked Napoleon when he es- 
om Elba for the famous 
days’; Aix, Saint-Gilles, 
fortes, Avignon, Nimes— 
this wealth can our hard- 
purist hope to see before his 
from Cherbourg, Hamburg 
00). 
things he will take good care 
iiss. There is Nimes, the 
Nemausus, so named from 
tain-god, son of Hercules. 
aison Carré he will see one 


of the most exquisite monuments of 
Greco-Roman art in the world. 
Small in size, badly imitated by the 
Church of the Madeleine at Paris, 
this temple in honor of Caius and 
Lucius Caesar achieves its surprising 
beauty by a subtle avoidance of strict 
mathematical ratios. 

Westwards across the level plain, 
near the ancient delta of the Rhone, 
sleeps Arles, wrapped in the mantle 
of her pride and her memories. 
Who does not know the ““Alyscamps” : 
Campi Elysu, Avenue of Death (in 
distant Paris the same words became 
Champs Elysées, and a symbol of 
pulsing Life), lined with the now 
empty tombs of conquerors and van- 
quished through ten centuries? And 
the ruins of that Greek Theater 
which was called by the sensitive and 
critical Henry James “one of the 
sweetest legacies of the ancient 
world”? And the famous “arena,” 
standing at the top of the Rue Vol- 
taire, the roar of whose thousands 
of spectators must often have 
drowned out the nobler applause of 


those for whom, near-by, Greek 
drama was still supreme, though 
dying? 


Traveling northwards, the whole 
valley of the Rhone clamors silently 
for attention. St. Rémy and Car- 
pentras each possess a_ triumphal 
arch, the first celebrating the victory 
of Julius Caesar over the great war- 
rior Vercingetorix, the second to 
commemorate conquests of Augustus. 
The former town has also that mag- 
nificent monument called the “Mau- 
soleum,” a memorial appropriated to 
their own glory by three Gallic chief- 
tains to whom Augustus gave Roman 
citizenship. 

Another triumphal arch shares 
with a Roman theater the honors of 
Orange. In this theater, which is 
in an excellent state of preservation, 
the Comédie Francaise of Paris has 
been in the habit of giving yearly 
productions of the plays of Corneille 
and Racine, and often those devotees 
of Provence who are known as 
“Félibres” gather within its antique 
precincts to celebrate the glories of 
their country—though the lovelier 
Greek theater at Arles is usually 
preferred for such occasions. 

Little space is left for an account 
of Rome’s monumental legacy in 
Italy itself, in Greece; along the 
Rhine and in the near East, and in 
England. The  classically-minded 
traveler will certainly not forget to 
visit the remains of ancient Bath, 
in Britain, one of the most popular 
watering places in the Empire. He 
will find also a Roman gate at 
Lincoln, a tower in York, city walls 
at Colchester, remains of Roman 
military camps at Silchester, St. Al- 
bans and in that Cerleon-on-Usk 
whose vanished splendours live again 
in the pages of Arthur Machen’s 


exquisite fantasy, “The Hill of 
Dreams.” 
Hadrian’s Wall, that prince of 


ruins, still runs for more than half 
its original seventy-four miles across 
hill and dale between Wallsend and 
Bowness on the Solway. Built by 
the “wandering Emperor” as a de- 
fense against the turbulent tribes of 
Scotland, it was from six to ten feet 
thick and about eighteen feet high, 


with guard-turrets every mile and 
an auxiliary outer trench fifteen feet 
deep. Today, after nineteen centuries, 
and in spite of the depredations of 
later builders seeking material for 
roads and houses, the traveler may 
still marvel at the impressive re- 
mains of this bulwark of a mighty 
Empire, inspiring “at least one vision 
for all time, that of the majesty of 
Rome, imperial, defiant, guarding 
ever her subject’s peace, haughtily 
challenging the onslaught of foes who 
would destroy it.” 

Enroute for home, in a liner one 
hundred times the size and tonnage 
of the “triremes” which helped to 
maintain the great civilization of 
whose monuments he has seen but 
the merest fraction, our Roman 
tourist will be disposed to agree with 
one of the most eminent of living 
historians of antiquity, M. Rostovt- 
zeff, who in a dramatic summing up 
of Roman government, wrote, 

“The towns in the provinces, in 
proportion to their means, kept pace 
with Rome ... Even the new and 
unimportant colonies and municipta 
in Africa, Gaul, and Britain, were 
remarkable for careful planning, 


TRAILING ICEBERGS ON 


cleanliness, and good sanitation. The 
main streets were straight and wide, 
the sidestreets straight and clean, 
and all were paved; the houses were 
convenient, with drains and a water- 
supply, with enclosed gardens and 
conduits. There were large market 
places, temples, basilicas, covered 
markets, buildings for the council 
and magistrates to meet in; public 
latrines built of stone and abundantly 
supplied with water; fine public baths 
with central heating; theaters, amphi- 
theaters, circuses, libraries; hotels 
and inns. And all this could be found 
—more or less complete, more or 
less perfect—in almost every provin- 
cial town... . 

“One might say without exaggera- 
tion that never in the history of man- 
kind (except during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries in Europe 
and America) has a larger number of 
people enjoyed so much comfort; and 
that never, not even in the nineteenth 
century, did men live in such a sur- 
rounding of beautiful buildings and 
monuments as in the first two cen- 
turies of the Roman Empire.” 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


(Continued from page 33) 


America and Europe. It is here, 
then, that the Patrol concentrates its 
greatest attention. 

Contrary to prevailing opinion in- 
land, it is not a part of the duty of 
the Ice Patrol to attempt the de- 
struction of bergs and growlers, since 
no practical method has been devel- 
oped to date for the accomplishment 
of such a purpose. Occasionally, 
newsreel motion pictures are seen 
which exhibit the crew of a patrol 
cutter firing shells into an iceberg, 


but this is usually done for experi-' 


mental purposes only. When it is 
remembered that 500,000 ton bergs 
are not unusual, and that a hundred 
pounds of trinitrotoluol (T.N.T.) 
makes no impression, except to en- 
large the thole it was placed in, and 
to shake off a few tons that would 
have soon fallen anyhow, the prac- 
tical difficulty of annihilating a berg 
by detonations is seen. 

To board a berg is dangerous, 
even in a smooth sea, since never can 
it be foretold when the huge mass 
may turn over as a result of the 
uneven melting beneath the water 
line, 

Berg ice from the Greenland ice 
cap forms the greatest problem to the 
patrol vessels, for it remains in the 
ocean longer and is more solid and 
massive. Ice of this sort drifts to 
much lower latitudes, one berg com- 
ing so far south as the latitude of 
Washington, D. C., in 1928, before 
disappearing. Field ice, however, 
usually comes no farther than some 
miles north of the latitude of Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. In general, as has 
been said before, the limits to which 
ice drifts south, vary each year, and 
every berg presents a special prob- 
lem, depending upon the size, shape, 
solidity, and the weather and water 
it encounters. 

It is not too impractical to visual- 
ize, even now, the anchored landing 
stations of the future, spaced across 


the ocean for the accommodation of 
a transatlantic airplane and dirigible 
service. No doubt these large flat 
pontoons will be equipped with masts 
for anchoring the dirigibles, not to 
mention radio facilities, and a perma- 
nent weather and oceanographic sta- 
tion for each one. These latter fa- 
cilities would be an immense benefit 
to steamship navigation, too, by 
working in conjunction with the 
Coast Guard cutters. Much can be 
accomplished by them that is not pos- 
sible with the cutters alone, due to 
the vast space to be covered. 

At present, the important ice areas 
cover 150,000 square sea miles south 
of the 48th parallel. Naturally, the 
large size of this territory makes 
constant and thorough patrol by one 
vessel difficult, to say the least, even 
in fair weather. But add to this the 
obstacles of bad weather and poor 
visibility, fog, and the fact that no 
progress can ever be made at night. 
Thus, it becomes apparent why a pa- 
trol counts on no more than one 
hundred and fifty hours of searching 
during the fifteen-day periods of 
duty, and not more than 45,000 square 
sea miles can be covered by the aver- 
age patrol. 

At night, and during heavy fogs, 
the patrol vessels usually stop and 
drift so as not to pass any bergs un- 
noticed. This also conserves fuel and 
permits of higher speeds in fair 
weather cruising, when it is needed. 

The ice patrol service is no place 
for men given easily to seasickness. 
Often these vessels must ride out the 
heaviest northern storms which, last- 
ing for days sometimes, toss the small . 
craft about like a cork. Many times, 
in the middle of these storms and 
tempests, other vessels and fishing 
craft on the Grand Banks must be 
rescued at sea. Medical personnel 
are carried to care for any possible 


emergency. 
Pe ee 3 
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BY MOTOR TO CUBA 


Now that we have a gridiron of paved 
roads throughout the Atlantic States, it 
is not difficult to find a paved road to 
Florida. The motorist is interested in tak- 
ing a route that he has not traversed be- 
fore, or he tries to avoid the congested 
areas on the way down by using the sev- 
eral by-passes afforded under our newest 
system of motorways. 

First among the through routes, numer- 
ically at least, is U. S. No. 1 which runs 
from Edmundston, Maine, to Key West, 
Florida. Then there is U. S. 11 running 
from Montreal and down through the 
Southern Appalachian section to Atlanta, 
continuing over U. S. 41 through the Gulf 
Section of Florida. Lastly but by no 
means least is the well-known Atlantic 
Coastal Highway, which uses No. 1 as 
far as Philadelphia, then U. S. 13 as far 
as Cape Charles, Virginia, and by ferry 
across Chesapeake Bay to Norfolk. Here 
there are now two separate ferry lines 
which afford ample service to motorists 
throughout the year. From Norfolk the 
motorist follows U. S. 17 or one of its 
options all the way to Savannah and Jack- 
sonville, going thereafter through the 
middle country of the floral state to Fort 
Myers. 

From Detroit the favorite route south 
is U. S. 25, which as The Dixie Highway 
lost a great deal of its publicity value by 
local disagreements as to its course. In 
fact after “reaching Asheville there is still 
considerable doubt which is the Dixie 
Highway, since the Federal number U. S. 
25 does not appear on the maps below 
Augusta. From Chicago one may take U. 
S. 41 to Chattanooga there joining U. S. 
31, which comes down from northern- 
most Michigan to Pensacola, Florida, now 
all paved and a most popular route through 
Kentucky and Tennessee. There are in- 
numer able short cuts and connecting paved 
roads in North and South Carolina, such 
as U. S. 17-1 from Petersburg, Virginia, 
to Wilmington, North Carolina, and the 
newly opened King’s Highway from there 
to Charleston, South Carolina. Another 
paved connection now much used is that 
from Camden, South Carolina, to Walter- 
boro, South Carolina, on U. S. 17. The 
only possible objection to these short cuts 
is that they miss highly important scenic 
and historic points. 

Taking the principal by-passes in or- 
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der, one would first mention Boston with 
its myriad of confusing streets and sub- 
urbs which can be avoided by taking Mass. 
No. 110 from Amesbury to Worcester 
and Mass. 15, picking up U. S. 6 which 
goes to the Bear Mountain Bridge on the 
route avoiding New York. A minor by- 
pass avoiding Boston is Mass. 60 which 
joins U. S. 1 and U. S. 20 without enter- 
ing Boston. 


Routes avoiding New York are the 
Bear Mountain Bridge route already men- 
tioned and that of the Yonkers-Alpine 
Ferry which cuts across from Port 
Chester, N. Y., to the Hudson River then 
down the Jersey side by a choice of routes 
into the Super highway running to 
Trenton and Philadelphia. Or here again 
we can combine our detours to avoid Phil- 
adelphia and Trenton by taking N. J. 6 
to Clinton, New Jersey, N. J. 30 to 
Ringoes and U. S. 122 to Westchester and 
Wilmington, Del., joining U. S. 1 at Balti- 
more. Mention should not be omitted in 
this connection of the new George Wash- 
ington Bridge which crosses the Hudson 
from Upper Manhattan, (178th St.) to 
Fort Lee where it joins U. S. 9W for a 
connection with N. J. 25 the See High- 
way, or one may continue on N. J. 4 to 
Paterson, then on N. J. 6 into Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Of recent years, a very popular way ad- 
vocated by the A. A. A. is to continue on 
N. J. 25, identical with U. S. 1 to New 
Brunswick as far as Camden, (U. S. 130 
from Bordentown) then on N. J. 45 to 
Penn’s Grove or Pennsville, N. J., taking 
a ferry to Wilmington or New Castle then 
on U. S. 40 to Baltimore, or U. S. 13 to 
Cape Charles, Virginia, Both these fer- 
ries run every twenty minutes from 6:00 
A.M. to 10.00 p.m., then every hour until 
7.00 a.m. in Summer and in Winter at 
10.15, 11.00 p.m. and midnight, the boats 
from Pennsville running thirty minutes 
later than at New Castle, Delaware. Fare 
is one dollar, passengers 10c. 

A somewhat shorter and more con- 
venient connection 10 Delaware may be 
made by taking N. J. 44 from Camden to 
Bridgeport, then the ferry there for 
Chester, Pennsylvania, which runs every 
half hour from 6.00 a.m. to 8.00 a.m. 
then every twenty minutes to 9.00 p.m. 
every half hour to 12.30 a:M., more 
often on holidays and Sundays. The fare 


on this ferry is but 75 cents, passengers 5 | 


to furnish its members information 
to work for the betterment of transportation facilities : 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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cents, and the time of crossing 1s six min 
utes. 

Many tourists prefer to go to Florida by 
steamer and return overland or vice ver 
in which event they may embark fr 
New York or Charleston for Jacksonvi 
or Miami, and there drive down or ta 
the Clyde Line from Miami, or the P. 
O. steamers from Tampa or Key We 
Steamers from the latter port leave al 
12:50 daily, January to March, balance 6 
year, Sundays and Wednesdays excepted 
Arrive Havana 6:50 same day. Car rat 
$30 round trip, passenger rates $30 rouni 
trip. The rate from Tampa is $45 roum 
trip for cars, passengers $54 round trip 
time consumed 24 hours and 50 minute 

No passports are necessary for tour 
and bonds not required for the first 1 
days. An additional stay. arranged b 
posting a bond for return of car and three 
months’ license of about $17.00. Licens 
papers and plates of your home state at 
honored. Hotel facilities are of the bes 
and rates run from $1 to $10 per da 
European plan. 

Additional information on hotels, fer 
and steamship time tables with maps ¢ 
the various routes supplied on request t 
the National Travel Club. 


THE COST OF CONGESTION 


Cost of traffic congestion in Amerit 
has risen 100 per cent. since 1926, when! 
was estimated by Secretary of Commeré 
Hoover at $600,000,000 annually. It is no 
figured at $1,200,000,000 by the Alber 
Russel Erskine Bureau for Street Traffi 
Research of Harvard University, with th 
qualification that figures of this sort mus 
necessarily be estimated. 

New York may be credited with $320 
000,000 of this sum, and Chicago “4 
$120,000,000. 

The Bureau also points out that it m 
be a lucky thing for you that you 4 
driving in 1932 and not in 1952, as 
present-day motorists could not pr 
qualify for a driving license twenty yee 
from now. At that time would-be n 
torists will have to undergo a ri 
physical and mental examination bef¢ 
receiving licenses. These tests would 1 
clude not only physical ability to handle 
machine, examination for color-blindne 
etc., but also intelligence and speed: 
lack of speed reactions. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF NEW RATES 


SINGLE... $5 AND $6 
DOUBLE... $8 AND $9 
SUITES FROM $12 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT EAST 55TH, NEW YORK 


)0-foot mountains . . . a garden paradise... 
f ... sea bathing ... cool breezes and miles 
smooth motor roads are what make Jamaica 
inviting! Those who know are coming this 
son... and living at the modern Myrtle 
nk Hotel, social center of the island, with 
ipting meals, never-ending lawns and pri- 
e open-air swimming pool. 

expense tours from New York, 11 days (start- 
at $115) or 12 days (starting at $120), 13 
s (starting at $130), including meals and 
th on brand new liners, meals and room at 


rtie Bank Hotel and comprehensive automo- 
trip. Stay an extra week for $35—American 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


[TED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North 
er, or 332 Fifth Ave. (at 33rd St.) New 
k City or any authorized tourist agent. 
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Business men say, “It’s good 


judgment to stay at the Waldorf.” They refer not only to 
personal prestige. They mean the tremendous ser- 
vice-establishment. It does things which can’t 
be found anywhere else at any price. 
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HIS year, escape the raw early winter—cross on 

the sunny Southern Route and spend the season 
in Italy! While most of Europe shivers, Italy picks 
her olives and oranges . . . ignorant of the chill and 
damp that beset other lands. 


Enjoy Rome—when Romans enjoy it most! Then is 
the time to explore the Forum, search out the foun- 
tains, climb the seven hills—and on the seventh, peer 
at St. Peter’s dome through the keyhole in a famous 
garden! Discover the Bay of Naples . . . Sorrento, 
Capri and the golden city itself. Stop off in Sicily, fly 
to Tripoli, or make your way to mediaeval Rhodes! 


Anywhere in Italy or her colonies you'll live more 
cheaply than at home—with hotels, restaurants and 
railway fares drastically reduced, visas and other fees 
abolished. Let us help you plan your trip in coopera- 
tion with your tourist agent. This office is operated 
for that purpose by the Royal Italian Government on 
a non-commercial basis—helping the traveler cut 
expenses, see more and enjoy the best the country 
offers, with no charge for its services. Write for large 
illustrated book on Italy, sent free. 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Bldg., 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
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IN QUEST OF THE REAL JAMAICA — 


(Continued from page 21) 4 


pants that come all the way up to 
the shoulder blades had completely 
dominated Jamaica—and they still 
do! 

“Gin and It” was officially intro- 
duced at once, and shamed be he, 
unless of course he comes from the 
young and impudent United States, 
who takes this concoction with ice. 
“It” in the United States is one 
commodity. In Jamaica it is quite 
another. Italian vermouth. Equal 
parts of “It” and gin, with just a 
spot of angosturo bitters y’know, 
and then cheer-o what? The 
Queen and all that, eh? 

By far the most compelling fea- 


‘ture of sleepy old Spanish Town to- 


day is the remnant of King’s 
House. There was nobody to say 
yea or nay, or even to collect a 
few bob when we visited this noble 
tuin. Three goats reluctantly gave 
up their quarters in what may have 
been Lady Nugent's Egyptian Hall 
and one spavined horse browsed on 
out of the Conservatory arch into 
the side yard. Otherwise there 
were no signs of life beneath the 
blazing noon-day sun. 

King’s House was burned in 
1925. Originally it was the state- 
liest pile in the western hemisphere, 
not excluding the wild architectural! 
dream of the black king of Haiti. 

A dozen years after King’s House 
was completed (1762) a historian 
described it thus: ‘King’s House is 
thought to be the noblest and 
best edifice of the kind either 
in North America or any of the 
British Colonies in the West In- 
dies.” 

A beautiful portico of Portland 
stone decorated the brick front. 
The pediment, until the nineteenth 
century, was adorned with the arms 
of George III. The steps were of 
white marble, especially imported 
with the bricks from the mother 
country. The magnificent salon 
had mahogany columns, huge 
bulks of mahogany in one piece. 
From the ceiling hung great brass 
gilt ljustres. A screen of seven 
Doric pillars divided the salon from 
an upper and lower balcony of 
communication, which ranged the 
whole length of the west side, and 
the upper one was secured with an 
elegant balustrade of figured iron 
work. These were saved from the 
fire, along with the Doric pilasters, 
brass girandoles in double gilt and 
most of the antique furniture. 
They may some day be replaced if 
funds are available with which to 
restore this noble pile. 

Oddly enough, the most intelli- 
gent and best informed historian, 
happened to be the red-nosed pro- 
prietor of the town’s leading bar. 
We warmed him to his subject over 
a couple of good stiff pegs of whis- 
key and he proceeded to deliver an 
inspired talk on the charm of the 
old town in a lovely thick voice. 
It was little short of miraculous 
the way he cited old bits of history 
from Lady Nugent’s “Journal,” 
which he said was written in 1802, 
from Monk Lewis’s “Journal” and 
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from Long’s “History of Jam 
written in 1744. 

When we got ironed out on 
history, we set forth on the 
of the pirates. In the early days 
British domination, Jamaica, ; 
particularly a place across th 
from Kingston, called Port 
became very popular with 
parties flying the Black : 
Morgan and Kidd both drop 
anchor in certain obscure cameo 
lets near Port Royal. Here ¢ 
unloaded mysterious and 
cargoes which looked very n 
like church trimmings, plate — 
pieces of eight. In time M 
went forward to the fulfillmen 
his well-earned spiritual life, 3 
was interred at Port Royal. Sho 
afterwards this pirate resort 
buried under the sea by a se 
earthquake. And even to this h 
on still nights, when the 
people have ceased their chantin 
and chattering and the last bron 
body has tumbled whooping 
the surf, you can hear the mo 
ful tolling of the bells of old Pu 
Royal’s cathedral under the sea, 

Unfortunately this alleged tolli 
of bells could not be picked up 
our limited equipment, so we had 
fake a bit of our pirate seque 
But not much. And the a 
shops in Kingston very kindly pr 
duced authentic bits of the loo 
Captain Kidd, which we were pi 
mitted to film or purchase fot 
consideration. 

We soon tired of filming them 
ural wonders. It was so simpl 
get a picture rafting down the 
Grande or a panorama of Roa 
River Falls. Blue Hole, Doct 
Cave, Bog Walk, Castleton Gat 

. nothing to them. Just ar 
of setting up the tripod and gr 
ing away. 

So we spent our most enjoyal 
days stalking Pithecanthropus 
tus about his cane fields, 
and saloons. All day we wou 
behind a stack of sour sugar @a 
hoping to get a few feet of 
genuine stuff. Rock quarries, 1 
ket places, sea shores,—there 
color and activity and humd 
about us. They threw coal % 
when they discovered we were! 
ing them unloading a_ barge 
Kingston. They hurled greet 
nanas at us as we fled from | 


an assortment of food stuffs 
every /market. 

Somebody, sometime, must 
exploited the people of Jam 
They took it out on us. But bet 
we sailed from Kingston, we h 
celluloid record of that fascina 
island well worth the occasi0” 
humiliation and indignity to wi 
our work exposed us. 4 

Unbelievably gorgeous and ¢ 
pansive and sleepy—that’s Ja 
Almost inconceivably prolific 1 
matter of vegetation and h 
offspring—that’s Jamaica. His! 
exciting, hilarious, pulsating ¥ 
life and warmth and color and? 
—that is Jamaica! 


bart they may be, even from 
of the sea, the heights of 
nountable mountains or the 
beasts and fishes. Allah is 
ful.” Then stopping for a 
as if to recollect his 
he added: 

elated in a tradition on the 
of Ibn al-Abbas, may Allah 
1 with him, that a certain 
command at his death that 
be cremated and its ashes 
to the four winds of the 
d it was done as he had 
-d. But Allah, praised be 
glory, brought together the 
this man and made him ap- 
re His throne. 

didst thou thus with thy- 
manded the Almighty of 
pling servant. 

‘ear of Thy wrath,’ replied 
-ontritely. 

ise of thy seemly reply, 1 
‘iven thee,” came the merci- 
ance of Allah. 

bbas cited this story,” con- 
shaykh, “to prove to agnos- 
infidels that the body does 
he soul after death, no mat- 
efforts taken or what means 
o to separate them.” 

-emed rather convincing to 
» audience of pious listeners, 
a head wagged its approval. 
\.zharite guide was not quite 
He pressed his point a little 
ittacking the argument of 
i, {rom a totally different 


are some who say,’ re- 
> Azharite, “that it is not 
for the body to join the 
the latter is immortal inde- 
and by virtue of its own 
Vhat says our shaykh to 


 shaykh was not in an ar- 
ve mood. He turned sav- 
ur direction and snapped at 
rite, his dim eyes burning 
tic rage: 

did you get that; where 
et that? Answer me. By 
ith do you substantiate it; 
nom of the four doctors’of 
risprudence do you rely in 
ment ?” 
mble seeker of knowledge 
discomfited. He meekly re- 
me modern thinkers declare 


what I have been waiting 
hat’s what I have been ex- 
u to say!,” came the caustic 
the shaykh with the elation 
io had pounced on his vic- 
clutched his talons in its 
en turning to his circle of 
he said: 

are some people in this city 
e frank and explicit—there 
Christian foreigners among 
ek in their subtle and sub- 
ys to undermine the very 
is of Islam; and some of 
-minded brethren, may Al- 
us all, who are not well- 
the sciences of their own 
‘e easily led astray by the 
ruments of those perfidious 
This modern age of ours, 
preserve us, is an evi! and 


” 


re; 


THE MOSQUE OF MY LADY ZAINAB 


(Continued from page 29) 


A moment or two followed, the 
shaykh giving his audience time to re- 
flect on his grave words,then he ejac- 
ulated, bidding his listeners to repeat 
aloud after him: 

“T seek forgiveness of Allah, the| 
Exalted, the Almighty.” 


Now that the shaykh had offered 
this pious expiation on behalf of an 
errant believer, he resumed his lec- 
ture on Munkir and Nakir. 

In the meantime, one of those op- 
portunist traders who, in the days of 
Christ turned the Temple into a den 
of thieves, was going around with 
some colored water in a little bottle. 
As he passed from one man in the 
circle to another he would bend and 
mutter in a low voice: 

“There is healing in it through the 
blessing of My Lady Zainab!” 

Then, if it is one of those afflicted 
with some eye trouble, the quack 
would throw the patients head back. | 
Using his dirty thumb as a stopper, | 
he would drop a few drops in his 
eyes, wipe them with a dirty calico 
handkerchief, collect his pittance of a 
fee and move to the next victim. 
This operation did not interrupt the! 
shaykh who went on with his lecture 
unconcernedly. 

By now I had become a little restive 
and anxious to leave. More and 
more the worshippers were coming in, 
and the stir of the crowd around us 
reminded us that the time for the 
sunset prayer was drawing near. 
Here and there worshippers fell on 
their knees without waiting for the 
imam to lead the congregation in 
prayer. It was time for an errant 
believer and an infidel to steal out 
quietly and without notice. 

Outside, the crowd at the door was 
swelling fast. In the distance, the 
multi-domed mosque ot Mohammed 
Ali in the Citadel rose majestically 
against a curtain of soft crimson and 
saffron horizon. Nearer by, on the 
opposite side of the square, a servant 
boy was pumping a Lux lamp in front 
a shabby-looking ramshackle of a two- | 
story building, “the Restaurant and 
Hotel of My Lady Zainab.” A few 
doors away from the restaurant-hotel, 
the flames from the oven of a native 
pieman leaped out as the pieman 
adroitly thrust a long paddled pole to 
take out baked pies or insert some 
raw ones. 

On the same side of the square, and 
only a few paces away from the 
mosque, separated by a narrow lane, 
an old-fashioned Oriental café, with| 
rush stools and a few dilapidated 
divans went on its leisurely way of 
business. Easy-going placid Cairoeens 
and some fellahin from neighboring 
towns who seemed to take their plea- 
sure rather seriously, almost religious- 
ly, were smoking their bamboo- 
stemmed shishas, or water pipes. A bus 
hali-packed with passengers, men and 
women of all sorts and descriptions, 
was making ready to Jeave, as its 
conductor cried out aloud: “Ataba! 
Ataba!”, indicating the terminus of 
his line. It was growing dusk, and 
our visit to My Lady Zainab was 
over. 
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THE WRATH OF THE WEATHER DI 


(Continued from page 25) 


stream strikes inland, the eastern 
streams converge again and the re- 
united monsoon rises over the 
Himalaya mountains shedding its 
rain as it goes, ever rushing on to 
assuage the summer demand of the 
Tibetan stove for more air to 
warm.” 

During winter the monsoon goes 
into reverse, retracking its course 
through India but bringing no rain 
| from rainless Tibet; only clear cool 
air to the peninsula. The Indian 
monsoons transport through the air 
more rain than any other winds in 
the world and on Cherrapunji, at 
|the head of a valley in the Hima- 
|layan foothills, thé monsoons drop 
|more rain than does any other wind 
lanywhere in the world. During 
| summer Cherrapunji lives in a na- 
|tural shower bath. On it fall four 
|hundred and twenty-four inches of 
|rain a year, sufficient to fill an open 
tank thirty-five feet high. 

While these great quantities of 
water are pouring on India, Ant- 
arctica is preparing for its storms 
and blizzards. Adelie Land, in Ant- 
| arctica, is one of the homes of the 
| blizzard. Throughout the year, the 
wind across Adelie Land averages 
fifty miles an ‘hour, five times the 
average wind speed in Europe, 
which next to Antarctica is the 
world’s windiest country. Explor- 
ers have recorded one blast in Ant- 
arctica that howled eight hours at 
a speed of one hundred seven miles 
an hour—with gusts running up to 
two hundred miles an hour. While 
the winds roared, these scientists 
lived in houses buried beneath the 
snow. Only their instruments pro- 
jected upward to face the blizzard. 

The great pressures built up 
when winds howl at high speeds 
sometimes are enough to carry be- 
fore them nearly all that man has 
fixed to the earth. A thirty-mile 
breeze builds up a pressure of 4.5 
pounds to the square foot, while 
a 120-mile-an-hour gale builds up 
seventy-two pounds to each square 
foot. Man could not live in a two- 
hundred mile gale near the South 
Pole. 

It is believed that the majority of 
primary storms moving over North 
America form off the Indo-China 
coast near the Philippine Islands. 
Warm, moist air moves eastward 
because of the Himalaya mountains 
and the rotation of the earth. <A 
cold dry current moves southeast- 
ward out of Siberia to meet the 
warm air near the Philippine Is- 
lands. From that point the storms 
move north and east because of a 
permanent high pressure area over 
the ocean. The air streams pass 
the Aleutian Islands and become 
known as Aleutian Lows. The 
high pressure over North Alaska 
and the McKenzie river valley tends 
to deflect this movement south- 
ward. With it come secondary 
storms. Sometimes a straight east- 
ward path is taken. A falling barom- 
eter in Honolulu is almost always 
accompanied by a rise in Central 
Alaska. The weather men have 
learned that if one storm follows 
another the first will disintegrate, 
Frequently storms attempt to vault 
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the Pacific coast 
cess and it is th 
storms form to the lee 
tains, leaving the rem 
Ten types of sto 
classified in the U 
These are known as 
North Pacific, South 
rado, North Rockies, 
cal, East Gulf, South 
Central. They are n 
region where they — 
Storms live longer i 
travel at the rate of 
per hour in the wi 
twenty-one miles per 
the summer. 
“The origin of sto! 
Mr. Blake, “is the mos 
problem in meteorology 
“Sometimes tornadic 
estimated to blow as 
hundred miles an h 
comes from three so: 
plosive force due to 
pressure in the core; the 
velocity away from the ar 
of the storm, and the st 
updraft power of the core 
life and damage from 
storms is appalling. B 
and 1924, 876 were listed 
lives lost and 92 milli 
damage resulting. In 
1896, 306 people were 
minutes and $10,000,000 2 
was done.” “a 
Aerologists now are ; 
to learn of the sudden d 
take place in the atmosp 
know that water va 
clouds and rain and & 
regulates the heat on th 
the world. Exactly # 
tent dust helps light 
reflecting light rays 
determined. Even 
air contains dust. Dt 
vary from 32,000 per « 
meter in the rain to 5, 
the ceiling of a 1 
known to color the 
illumination, to act 
water vapor and to 2 
and haze, but it sometim 
a plague. Earth dust,” 
carried by the wind 3 
China, is 1,000 feet de 
buried cities in Mesopa 
brought down by mo 
from Krakatoa in . 
altitude of 20 miles and 
air for three years. 
Despite a wide kno 
air and its movemer 
men do not yet know 4% 
“weather” comes fror 
tries have destruct 
most winds, by any 
same, Algeria dre 
Spain roasts une 
from Africa. Pe 
Shamal. A Swiss, 
the Rockies during 
might exclaim, “Foet 
a westerner would © 
nook”; a South 4 
“Berg”; the Sum 
and one from 
would term it a “ 
a blizzard by 
Pompero, Perga, 
blizzard and wit 

world ‘round. 
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ig up and a chip is taken 
skull, These chips are 
an earthen jar, which 
ed on the deck of the 
ip. With great ceremony 
ilaunched. Away it sails 
sliver with its ghostly pas- 
1 presumably carries them 
and across it, to their 
nd. Thus the ancestors 
, and the villagers are 
lived to be rid of them. 

hardly expect lofty re- 
epts and scientific wis- 
g a people only thirty 
f cannibalism. The Batak 
n a swarm of spirits, and 
est to obey their multi- 
mands, and to outwit them 
‘are off their guard. He 
ook into a sunset. He 
at his lunch in a rice field 
would kill the crops. 
bn must be suited to the 
ne day to the action, ac- 
a calendar as compli- 
bsurd as that of our own 
ored astrologists and nu- 


ommon customs take on 
a authority, and to change 
be to invite the wrath 
seen. Thus the women 
atheir teeth down to the 
atter how excruciatingly 
process may be, or how 
met result. Brides wear 
silver knobs in their ears, 
removed when the first 
brn. Some of the older 
ar huge earrings, weigh- 
ind, and costing a Batak 
hese are so heavy that 
t be supported by the lobe 
alone, and must be fast- 
e headdress. 

pzoes on, the spirit popula- 
to increase. That per- 
gical enough. There are 
more ancestors to be 
to the spirit world, DBe- 
-and modern devices re- 
' spirits to control them. 
ge man gravely told us of 
bile divinity, whose favor 
voked in the operation of 
ar. This is analogous to 
nomad’s belief that there 
sunder the hood, and also 
he of the shrine in Burma, 
frequented by bus drivers, 
to plaster gold-leaf on the 
ihe sacred banyan tree, and 
i good fortune may keep 
their engines and tires. 


as a time, it seems, when 
but one spirit, the great 
adi. According to Toba 
dition, this god created 
and three women, They 


ith him in heaven, since 
had not yet been formed, 
r of one of these first be- 


spinning one day and 
her spindle, Upon the 
at had been unwound the 
escended from the sky 


the primeval sea beneath, 
amazed at what she saw, 
bout her spindle. She dis 
oating in the ocean, an 
eserpent with a head big 
cbuild a world upon, She 
aven for some earth which 
ght to her by bird 
Ps of the great god, and 


the 


HAUNTED SUMATRA 
(Continued from page 17) 


Its 
The 
rolled 
in the 


with it she formed a world. 
existence, however, was brief. 
serpent, becoming restless, 
over, drowning the world 
depths of the ocean. 

By this time the great Mula Dyadi 
himself had become interested in the 
world-making experiment. He cre- 
ated suns to dry the sea until the 
serpent rested upon the bottom, to 
which he was then pinioned by a 
sword thrust through his body. <A 
new world was formed and the 
maiden took up her residence upon 
it. Thus it appears that the first 
human being on the earth was Eve, 
not Adam. However, Eve became 
lonely. There had been a young man 
in heaven who had sought her hand. 
She had refused him because his face 
was like a lizard’s and his skin like 
a chameleon’s. Now she began to 
think of him more favorably, and 
when Mula Dyadi, at the psycho- 
logical moment, sent the young man 
to earth, he was cordially received by 
the lonesome maiden. The two were 
married and became the ancestors 
of all human beings upon earth. 

“Ts there no danger,’ I asked the 
old men who had told me this story, 
“that the serpent may become rest- 
less again?” 

An old chief nodded gravely. ‘He 
does become restless. The earth- 
quakes are caused by him. He 
trembles and shakes, But the sword 
holds him fast and he can never 
again upset the world.” 

A more important 
curred to me. 

“You say that in the 
there was but one spirit. 
are many thousands. 
change come about?” 

The elders patiently explained what 


question oc- 
beginning 
Now there 
How did this 


to them scemed so simple that it 
should require no explanation, “In 
the beginning there was only the 
creator. But everything he created 
possessed a spirit of its own. Every 
tree, rock, grain of corn has its | 
spirit. Nothing can be, without 
spirit. very child who is born 
brings new spirits into the world. 
These spirits live on after death. | 


The result is that we are surrounded 
by the spirits of all things that are | 
or have been, of all the animals, of 
all men alive or dead—spirits so 
many that today no man can number 
them.” 

Another old theologian offered a 
slight correction to this statement. 
“You are wrong in one thing,” he 
said, “She spirits of the dead do 
not live forever, They last a few} 
years, perhaps even a lifetime after 
the death of the body if they are 
properly cared for, then they too per- 
ish,” 

Which did not invalidate the argu- 
ment that with the constant increase | 
in population since the day of crea- 
tion and the multiplication of things 
upon this earth, spirits have also} 
multiplied until their number is 
numberless, 

Scientific knowledge will gradually 
throw one spirit after another out | 
of a job, The process of liquidation | 
is already going on and many tasks | 
which were but recently performed 
by spirits are now done, and done 
hetter, by medicine, scientific agri 
culture and simple arithmetic. 
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| “Grandsire 


BELLS THE WORLD OVER 
(Continued from page 38) 


ships, symbols of sea-faring—the great 
“Sun King” joined hands in marriage 
with Maria Theresa, Infanta of Spain, 
adds a final touch of glamor. As in 
a dream one shares in the brilliant 
shifting scene; kneeling, one is sud- 
denly roused by a shower of bell- 
notes, sharp and sweet, piercing the 
haze of incense and prayer. 
Bell-music is of infinite variety, 
depending upon purpose, instrument, 
and player. Not chance but national 
temperament has developed two quite 
divergent types of big-bell-ringing; 
carillons and chimes are characteristic 
of the Continent while England ex- 
cels in peal- or change-ringing. The 
forthright British nature responds to 
forthright music which is at once 
robust and delicate, and so has cre- 
ated bells to yield sound sequences. 
Red-cheeked, strong of arm, long of 
wind, John Bull delights to manipu- 


late the ropes, peal out a “Bob Royal” 
or a “Grandsire Triples,’ while the 
crowd down below, chins uptilted, 


listen with a grin, appreciative of his 
artistry. For change-ringing is by 
no means so easy as it sounds! The 
simplest peal on an even number of 
bells is a “Bob,” on an odd number a 
“Grandsire.” The tune known. as 
Triples” is woven of 
changes on seven bells with the tenor 
or great bell sounded last in each 
change; “Bob Royal” is similarly 
played on a series of ten; and there 
are, of course, numerous other vari- 
ations such as “Grandsire Cinques” 
(on 11 bells), “Bob Maximus” (on 
12), and so on. 

Of all Continental countries the 
Netherlands is most proficient in 
carillons and Les Halles at Bruges 
is famed the world over. Beginning 
with the Van den Gheyns, Louvain 
has for nearly four centuries been 
making beautiful bells; and chime- 
playing is included within the realm 
of legitimate musical art—a decision 
beyond dispute when such perform- 
ers as Monsieur Josef Denyn of 
Mechlin pour their skill into the fine, 
interlocking notes of a carillon. 
Scarcely a town of any size through- 
out Europe that lacks a bell worth 
listening to, except poor France 


; denuded since Napoleon’s day when 


most metal went for cannon. 

The first bell I ever really noticed, 
consciously noticed, was an old French 
bell of pure silver (if I remember 
aright) and of pure Gothic style. 
It was fastened at the portal of “the 
Cloisters” in the early days while 
George Gray Barnard was still in 
process of erecting that great me- 
morial of a great period—the period 
when, perhaps more than any other 
since human history began, man’s 
thought soared constantly skyward 
till his visions became belfrys and his 
aspirations pinnacles of stone. Yes, 
in 'those years Adam was very busy 
outdoing death, fashioning deathless 
things to leave behind him! Certainly 
that small portal bell seemed hallowed 


—hallowed not in any ordinary sense 
but by being the visible voice of some 
humble artisan’s dream, so dulcet a 
voice still reverberating in memory. 

Queen Anne sat on her sofa and 
rang for tea, thus inaugurating the 
vogue of bells in dwelling-houses. 

3ut Poe knew what bells could be! 
So did Lafcadio Hearn. Poets cannot 
bear to belittle beauty by trifling 
uses. In his colorful, lyric prose, the 
nearly blind Hearn, married to an 
Oriental wife, very close to the heart 
of the East, lifted his little slant-eyed 
children onto his knees, told them a 
tale—‘The Soul of the Great Bell,” 
that bell of Peking weighing one 
bundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

Five hundred years ago the 
Celestially August, Yong-Lo of the 
Illustrious or Ming Dynasty, com- 
manded a bell—the voice of it to be 
“strengthened with brass, deepened 
with gold, sweetened with silver.” 
Twice Kouan-Yu, official bell-maker, 
failed; the Son of Heaven threatened 
on lemon-colored silk: 

“Tf thou fail a third time, thy head 
shall be severed from thy neck. 
Tremble, and obey!” 

Ko-Ngai, his daughter, young and 
lovely as plum bloom, hearing this, 
was appalled. Secretly she sold her 
jewels, hastened to an astrologer to 
avert danger, save her father. 

“Gold and brass will never meet 
in wedlock, silver and iron never will 
embrace, until the flesh of a maiden 
be melted in the crucible.” 

So spake the star-man. 

Day and night workers toiled, un- 
ceasingly fires muttered. Upon a 
platform the anxious Kouan-Yu stood 
staring down upon the bubbling lake 
of metal, first blood-red, then glow 
of gold, whitening at last to silver 
of full moon. Kouan-Yu commenced 
to raise his finger, signal to cast. 
At this second, Ko-Ngai’s voice 
sounded on his ear, “sharply sweet 
as a bird’s song above the great 
thunder of the fires—‘For thy sake, O 
my Father!’ So she cried and was 
gone, received into the white-hot 
heart of the lava which, embracing 
her little body, briefly whirled in 
rainbow hues and satiate subsided. 
Strong arms stretched to hold the 
maddened parent back, keep him too 
from plunging. Beside him Ko-Ngai’s 
serving-woman sobbed, holding in her 
hand the gone girl’s shoe—tiny, 
dainty, with broidery of pearls and 
of flowers. 

The giant tongue swings—“how 
wondrous the multiple echo and the 
great golden moan... the sibilant 


sobbing ... broken whispers of 
SULVCE ret 
For five hundred years golden 


moans, sighs of silver sliding out 
from the soul of a maid and a bell! 

“And all the Chinese mothers in 
all the many-colored ways of Peking 


whisper to their little ones: ‘Listen! 
that is Ko-Ngai calling for her 
shoe!’” 
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25,000-mile parade ofevents,cou: 
peoples, 21 ports! 14 countries 
erary sparkles with such jewel: 
BALI and PORT MORESBY on 
call. ANGKOR WAT optional. 


Sailing from * * * 


NEW YORK, January \2 + si 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 27 @ $125 
* * * 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 
Star cruise of 1933. See the P 
greatest wonders in the Pacific’s 


ship. Average cost-per-day like li 
at home. Details at all travel agene 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP C¢ 
Matson Line 


Chicago . 
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area Informatean = 


TAKING A TRIP 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the offic 
offices maintained for y 
convenience by the C 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—The year-round 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Berm 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N 


CUBA— Foreign, nearby, inexpens 
offering complete year-’round resort 
cilities. Intormation, — booklet, 
Cuban National apne Comm., De 
B., 10 E: 40th St; Me ; 


GERMANY— Going to Europe med 
going to Germany—Europe’s most 1 
teresting country. All information, bodl 
lets, etc. German Tourist Informatio 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


INDIA—.. 


New York 
Los Angeles 


San 


. now as easy to tour 
Europe. Send for several selected tow 
Address India State Railways, D 
House, 38 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


ITALY—This year especially, see # 
Renaissance Cities, the glittering Ri 
as, Sicily. Italian Tourist Informa 
Office, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. ; 


JAPAN—lInformation, itineraries, 
furnished without charge. Apply for b 
let on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tou 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


POLAND—For Information and L 
ature of interest to all prospective Trai 
elers, /address: Polish National 
ways, /5 Broadway, New York. 


THE SOVIET UNION—New Tr: 
Land. Inexpensive, comfortable, no 
strictions, Everything provided, $1 
$20 day. Booklet. Intourist, Inc., 26 
Sth Ave; IN. Ya (Gitye 


SWEDEN—A progressive country 

the benefits of an old civilization. 
ature and information free from Swedi 
State Railways. Travel Informa 
Bureau, Dept. 4-A, 551 Fifth Ave., N: 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the M 
Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. 


for any information to Swiss 
Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Lieradae 
PATHEINDER TOUR 


Los Angele Ca 
Last call for “South 


11th, 


Write for information or 
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Harpers FIVE MONTHS 


for only 
(a ONE DOLLAR 


Just half the news-stand price! 


A subscriber has just written us, 


“If there is constructive sanity anywhere in these troubled years, it is found within the bright 


covers of HARPERS MAGAZINE.” 
| 
| 


Just now, when thoughtful Americans need all the mental alertness and spiritual forti- 
tude they can muster, Harpers Magazine is proving a stout ally in this business of straight 


and courageous thinking. 
In order to introduce the magazine to those logical readers whose names are not yet on | 
our subscription list, we are making a very special offer of five months for only $1.00. 
(Just half the news-stand price!) The short list below gives you some idea of the im- 


| 
portance of the contributors and the range of material of the magazine which is more 
widely discussed than any other periodical among educated people. Return the coupon 
| 


at once to be sure of enjoying 


More than 50 impressive articles and 20 distinguished stories including: 


| 
! 
IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS, by Bertrand Russell 
HOME AGAIN FROM AMERICA, by Louis Adamic 
POETRY IN AN AGE OF DEPRESSION, by Aldous Huxley 
VAMPIRES IN THE HOME, by Clemence Dane 
THIS YEAR OF COWARDICE, by Charles Willis Thompson 
WHAT SHOULD COMMON STOCKS BE WORTH? by John T. Flynn | 
THE INDIVIDUAL IN RUSSIA, by Maurice Hindus 
A DAY IN A GANGSTER’S LIFE, by Meyer Berger | 
SOUTH AMERICAN PORTRAITS, by Philip Guedalla 
WISCONSIN IS DIFFERENT, by Elmer Davis 
LO, THE POOR INTROVERT, by Dorothy Canfield 


SPECIAL ss» INTRODUCTORY os OFFER 


Harpers MaGazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing one dollar for your five months’ offer to new subscribers. 
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THE QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
LINERS 


THE CROWNING EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUR EUROPEAN VISIT 


RUISE 


HIS glorious Liner is famous the world over for 
perfection of Comfort, 
She is the vessel chosen by the finest old English 
families for their Cruising Vacations, 
ranean Cruises in September, October and Decem- 
ber. Special 45 Day Cruise to West Indies in 


Service and Cuisine. 


Mediter- 


January, 1933. 
Full details from the 


‘| BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., LONDON, ENGLAND, 
or any office of the Cunard S.S, Co. in U.S.A, 


and Canada. 


Quickly _ 
Relieves 


SEASICK 


The Trip of the Upper Four Hundred is to the Hunting Grounds 
eh of the. : 


HUNGARIAN ROYAL CROWN DOMAINS 


Partridges, Pheasants, Hares, Geese, with beaters, dogs or TRAINED FALCONS. 


Wild Boars, Carpathian Stag, 


Roe Deer, 


and the MAGNIFICENT GREAT 


BUSTARD., Trips from August Ist to February Ist. 


‘A. KERESZTFALVY, 


GALEN HALL 


Atlantie City, N. J. 

To promote health and 
is the special function of Galen 
—a place not designed for 
numbers but for the 
fort of a limited number. 

Singers, public speakers, athletes, 
tired business men and women care- 
ful of their physical charms, use our 
Treatment Department with pleasure 
and profit. 

Baths, Massage, new methods in the 
application of heat and light tend 
to restore vigor and suppleness to 
the body, keenness and vitality to the 
brain, Sun deck and solarium. Trio, 
two concerts daily. Diet kitchen. 

Treat your body right,—it pays. 

The table at Galen Hall is always 
good. 

“Excellence without extravagance.” 


GALEN HALL COMPANY 
Sipney L. Kniserr, President 


Che Dodge Hotel 


NORTH CAPITOL AND E. STREETS, N. W. 


good cheer 

Hall 
great 
greater com- 


Washington, D. C. 
Near the Capitol 
Wr 


We offer you every facility for enjoy- 
ing a holiday in the National Capital, 
and for trips to Mt. Vernon, Arling- 
ton, Annapolis and Gettysburg. 


An established “No Tipping” 
policy throughout the hotel. 


WRITE FOR “A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 
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Write for information to 


4005 Franklin Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


44th-45th Streets, 8th Avenue 
New York City 


1400 
ROOMS 
% BATHS Co 
RADIOS 
SERVIDORS 


At Journey’s End enjoy the 
luxurious comfort offered at the 
Lincoln at the following low 
rates: 
Single: $3.00 - $3.50 - $4.00 
Double: $4.00 - $5.00 - $6.00 


oO 


Just a step from Broadway. 
Close to all theatres, shops, subways, 
railroads, steamship piers. 
Courtesy Comfort Convenience 
ROY MOULTON, Mgr. 


SCANDINAVIA 
POLAND-RUSSIA 


40 Delightful days a-sea and 
a-shore at $5.40 a day. 6 Foreign 
countries, 9,000 miles 


ROUND TRIP $216.00 
Inquire Your Own Travel Agent Or 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC., 
Managing Agents 
5 Broadway - New York 


HARMLESS REPTILES 
(Continued from page 40) 


Next to the blue racer the hog- 
nosed snake is doubtless the most 
widely feared of the harmless rep- 
tiles sharing massasauga’s range. 

No less an authority than Dr. 
Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of 
reptiles in the New York Zoological 
Park and one of the worid’s fore- 
most authorities on the great clan 
of ophidians, venomous and harm- 
less, has the following to say of the 
hog-nosed snake: “The writer has 
watched the majority of the world’s 
most deadly snakes assume their 
various fighting attitudes, but he 
will give this harmless and even 
gentle creature credit for appearing 
even more hostile than the African 
vipers, which are among the most 
fear-inspiring of any of the really 
poisonous serpents. Beside the hog- 
nosed snake an angry  copper- 
head would appear quite angelic to 
a popular-minded observer.” 

Yet as a matter of fact, not only 
does the hog-nosed snake lack fangs 
and venom sacs, but its disposition 
is so gentle that even while offer- 
ing the most terrifying threats 
known to the reptile world it can- 
not be induced to bite with its short 
teeth. 

Another victim of man’s curious 
belief about snakes is the milk 
snake. Better known in the rural 
districts as the spotted adder, and 
as such believed to be as venomous 
as the sauger, this reptile is neither 
an adder nor a lover of milk. 

Those few persons who have felt 
the tiny sharp teeth of a harmless 


snake as large as this one—it 
reaches a length of about three 


feet—on finger or thumb will readily 
agree that a cow would have to be 
patient and tolerant beyond belief 
to permit such needle-studded jaws 
to exert sufficient pressure upon her 
udders to drain her of milk, as this 
snake is regularly believed to do. 

Dr. Ditmars points out that a 
snake of this size, if drinking its 
fill of water, could consume only 
about two teaspoonsful at a sitting, 
which effectually precludes possi- 
bility of the milk snake being the 
robber of the pastures that it has 
long been reputed to be. Needless 
to add, the claim that it is venomous 
is equally unfounded. 

The snakes of the upper Great 
Lakes region number many more, 
all of them entirely harmless. There 
is the pilot blacksnake, an upland 
reptile resembling the blue racer in 
size and form, of the same beneficial 
food habits, found sparingly over a 
few sections of this range. In con- 
nection with this snake there arises 
one more unfounded legend which 
has bequeathed the reptile its name. 
The pilot is supposed to warn the 
rattlesnake when danger approaches 
and lead him away to a place of 
safety. A pilot indeed! 

Most abundant snake of the re- 
gion is the little gartersnake, 
brightly striped in yellow and per- 
haps better known as the streaked 
snake. It makes a most interesting 
and docile pet, and is as easily fed 
in captivity as any reptile. 

Most beautiful of the snakes of 
massasauga’s range, and one of the 
most beautiful of all the ophidians 
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GLORIOUS DAYS @ 
in 


NEW YORK 


ale 


Including Best Room Accommo- 
dations and Meals at either the’ 


HOTEL PRESIDEN 


234 WEST 48th ST., West of Broad: 


HOTEL PLYMOU 
143 WEST 49th ST., East of Broad: 


Choose Any 3 Days You Wish 

Enjoy a splendid room with radio, shower 
bath. Dinner, dancing, spectacular revue a 
famous Hollywood Restaurant.  Sight-se 
trip. View of city from Chrysler Tower. 
mission to beautiful Roxy Theatre .. all for $10 
Write for Information and Tickets, 


DAILY RATES from $3.00 


Cash from your Snapshot 


Maguzines, Newspapers, Advertisers pay mil- 
lions yearly, for the photographs they print 
and are eager to buy more. 
Wherever you live there are subjects for thoie 
sands of interesting pictures that you ¢ 
make, and sell. Make good income in 
time with’ your camera. Quick sales of 
graphs are being made regularly by Lt 
members everywhere after only a few 
of delightful, easily understood instru 
mail in Journalistic Photography; now ay: 
able at low cost. Write today for Free Book 
JSull details of U. P. picture marketing 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS CORPORATION 
10 West 33rd Street, Dept. 129K, New York 


REFINED YOUNG WOMAN, 33 
of age, wishes to act as travelling comp 
ion to cultured woman going abroad. Sp 
German fluently, fair knowledge of Frei 
Am a trained nurse, can type, well 
tactful, congenial and a good travel 
References exchanged. Write to A. W, 
2145 Ivar Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


of North America, is the tiny gras 
snake or green snake. Vivid gr 
on the back, shading throug 
greenish yellow on the sides to cles 
lemon on the belly, this gentle litt 
snake rivals the jeweled plumage 
the hummingbird. 

Nearly as attractive is the ri 
neck snake with its collar of bri 
orange or yellow and its shiny sh 
black back, reaching an adult si 
not more than eighteen inches, 
ing forth from its hiding place 
neath stone or log almost never 1 
til after night has fallen. As $I 
and pleasing a little creature as yo 
could wish to meet, but the chance 
are you'll never meet him. f 

What has been said of thes 
snakes in the region of the north 
Great Lakes is likewise true of then 
wherever else you may chance # 
encounter them, i 

The grass snake in Maine 0 
Arkansas is still a small, harm 
bejewelled creature with no ma 
power hidden in his jaws to indi 
lethal merriment. The hog-no 
ranging from Massachusetts 
Florida and westward to the easter 
slope of the Rockies, and 
closely allied kinsmen that cover 4 
most every part of this country S§ 
the Pacific coast region, iS 
prince of bluffers wherever you fi 
him, only that and nothing mo 
And so on for the others of the 
except, of course, the massasauga. 


PRESS PUBLISH] 
EAST STROUDSBUR' 


RTANT NEW BOOKS 


PAUL GREEN 
Pulitzer Prize Playwright 
a remarkable first novel with the 
tamp of genius 


THE LAUGHING 
PIONEER 


rring novel of the South, which tells 
ung Danny Lawton, a penniless poor 
who laughs and sings his way to the 
on of Judge Long. Miss Alice, the 
's aristocratic daughter, represents the 
south, while Danny is the essence of 
lew South, springing up around the 
of old Southern pride. Humor and 
mingle in this clash, and a tense 
nal drama emerges from the conflict. 
ul Green’s deep sincerity, his sense 
y, the dignity of his work, give him 
rh place in contemporary American 
ure.”’—Julia Peterkin in the Saturday 
uv of Literature. 
> has been compared with Eugene 
ll; Such coupling is absolutely 
d.”’—New York Times. $2.00 


THE MISTRESS 
By GIDEON CLARK 


othy Garrard is at ‘“‘woman’s most 
rous age,’’ the middle thirties. Her 
was killed in the war, and she has 
way all thoughts of marriage. Then 
holiday in France Dorothy meets John 


ne 
othy and Turpin see each other again 
again. Almost unknowingly Dorothy 
into that queerest of all situations. 
of an “unmarried wife.’’ Both find 
love growing stronger instead of 
r; life takes on a new meaning, a 
ful pattern. It is more of a marriage 
a liaison. Yet the end is inevitable 
ue. 
1uman and moving story, one that 
es the plight of many of the ‘“sur- 
women’’ in the world, whose youth 
pping away, and who ask only a 
> to live before they join the ranks 
ing spinsters and life closes in on 
$2.00 


By JOHN WELD 

ast-moving novel of a stunt man in 
vood. Lee Owen, garbed as the star, 
a safe distance from the revealing 
jumps from burning trestles, leaps 
rugged cliffs into roaring rapids, and 
everything the movie star will not 
ake. Lee not only gambled with 
but with love and life, for he hurled 
f into his love affairs with the same 
dity and disregard of consequences 
1arked his professional career. 

gay and daring as youth itself, Mr. 
; story moves on the wings of Eros. 
$2.00. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD FOR YOU? 


What do the lines of your hand mean? 

What do the stars foretell 2 

What is shown in your face and head 2 

What characteristics are revealed in your handwriting ? 
W hat is the interpretation of your dreams? 


All these things are made clear in 


THE BOOK OF 
FATE and FORTUNE 


a book which represents the essence of 20,000 
volumes—the research of forty centuries into the 
occult. 


? 


With this book in your possession, you can read 
your character, fate and fortune, and those of your 
friends in the stars, the palms of the hands, the 
head, in dreams, cards, and handwriting, and in 


many other mediums, 
? 


Here at last, in one volume, simple to read and 
easy to consult, are understandable and workable 
expositions, with charts, tables and illustrations of 
Astrology, Palmistry, Graphology, Physiognomy, 
Phrenology, Numerology, Oracles, Omens, Dreams, 
and the whole Empire of Magic—Sorcery and 
Witchcraft, Luck and Talismans, Alchemy, Hypno- 
tism, Spiritism, Theosophy, etc. 


? 


. 


Can the wise men of all time who have perfected 
these arts have spent their lives in the service of a 
pseudo-science? Are their conclusions in the 20,000 
volumes, which represent man’s excursions into the 
occult, to be lightly dismissed ? 


? 


The Book of Fate and Fortune represents the 
cream of these volumes, the research of 4,000 years. 


? 


A book that wall keep you, your family and your 
week-end guests enthralled. 
496 pages $2.50 
At all booksellers 


RED SMOKE 
By ISAAC DON LEVINE 


Autnor of “Stalin” 


“A. new, picture of the Russian situation 
today.”’-—Col. Edward M. House. 


A graphic, important picture of Russia’s 
losing fight»te succeed with the Five-Year 
Plan; a mation’. without a single first-class 
harbor, with iron deposits exhausted in an- 
other decade, with rivers that flow the 
wrohg way, with iron mines and steel mills 
thousands of miles apart. “An amasing 
book,” says Charles A. Beard. “A book 
that everyone interested in Russia ought 
to read.’—William Lyon Phelps. 

Illustrated, $2.00 


FILIBUSTERS 
IN BARBARY 


By WYNDHAM LEWIS 
Author of ‘The Apes of God,” etc. 


Wyndham Lewis writes in his new book 
of a trip through Morocco to the Sous and 
the mountains of the Anti-Atlas. All of 
Mr. Lewis’s brilliant narrative gifts are 
poured into this lively and unconventional 
record of a noteworthy trip. His robust 
humor, fresh insight, and infallibly original 
point of view make him a_ stimulating 
traveling companion. We enter the old 
Cheerefian Empire via Tlemcen, passing 
through Fez, Casablanca and Marrakesh, 
and then going southward to Agadir and 
the zones of ‘“‘dissidence’’ in the fringes 
of Mauretania and the Rio de Oro. This 
itinerary covers all the most important 
parts of Morocco and its varied life, 

Here is one of the most original travel 
books ever written, told by a master of 
narrative and descriptive prose. 

Illustrated, $3.50 


WEE DRAPPIES 
By SIR HARRY LAUDER 


Sir Harry Lauder’s famous laugh echoes 
on every page of this jolly book, and yet 
there’s good, canny Scot’s sense, too, the 
warm, homely philosophy of a man who 
has found the world a good place to live 
in. For who can speak with more authority 
on the secrets of “‘doin’ weel’’ than the man 
who rose from golf-caddie and coal miner 
to be the highest-paid laughter-maker in the 
world? These inimitable stories from the 
Scotch actor and singer are told as only 
he can tell them. Illustrated, $1.25 
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There are three vital points to consider: 


THE SHIP.: You are selecting a home 
four months—decide accordingly. On t 
AUGUSTUS you enjoy ‘‘Lido all the way” . 
a sports area of 20,000 square feet .. . a lat 


Gas 


open air pool . . . a lofty Dining Saloon on 


the Promenade Deck . . . rare diversified cui 


sine and the cordial attention from “cabin 


ista’’ to Commander that have made the 


Italian Marine a prime favorite. 


THE PORTS. All the unknown places and 


people you don’t want to miss are included 


on this cruise. Holy lands. Egypt, India, Sian 


Java, China and Japan—and evens love 
Bali, ‘“‘The Last Paradise.” The itinera 
of the AUGUSTUS is a vivid cross-sectior 
a” world! 3 


THE COST You want the utmost for 


at 


your outlay! The AUGUSTUS gives it freely, 


visiting 34 ports embracing 99 localities 


interest with 70 complete shore excursions 


included in the low rate of $2,100 up. > 


% 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 160 
Walnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Arlington bey Bosto 
944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland; 333 

Michigan Ave., Chicago; 386 Post St., San Francisco; 
129 Decatur Sts “New Orleans ; Architects Bldg., ig 
Beaver Hill Hail, Montreal. 
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GIBRALTAR BETHLEHEM. PENANG SAMARANG TIENTSIN HONOLULU 
FRENCH CAIRO BELAWAN DELI TJANDI PEIPING WAIKIKI 
RIVIERA PYRAMIDS BRASTAGI BALI FORBIDDEN CITY HILO 

ees SUEZ : SINGAPORE DEN PASSAR MIYAJIMA KILAUEA 
3 Ss BOMBAY JOHORE ZAMBOANGA KOBE SAN FRANCISCO. 
Foerelt DELHI PAKNAM_ MANILA NARA LOS ANGELES 
Efe ae AGRA BANGKOK HONGKONG KYOTO HOLLYWOOD 
hae ON  TAJ MAHAL BATAVIA VICTORIA PEAK YOKOHAMA BALBOA 
Hate He eats BUITENZORG SHANGHAI NIKKO—TOKYO CRISTOBAL 

NDY KAMAKURA HAVANA 


These and many other points of interest are included in cruise rate 


] ; A I A N [ I N E LIFE ON THE FAMOUS LIDO DECK OF THE AUGUSTUS 
Also, regular sailings to EUROPE via the de luxe Southern Route, 
GRANDE, ROMA, AUGUSTUS and Cosulich Liners VUL ANY 


E and SATURNIA. Entering service Autumn 1932, REX, Largest V es 
IN COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. | ~ Since World War and Conte di SAVOIA, Only Gyro-Stabil: 
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